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DeECEMBER 1929 


Some Legal Questions relating 
to International Labour Conventions ' 


by 


Ernest MAHAIM 


Professor in the University of Liége; Member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 


While the broad outlines of the methods of working of the 
International Labour Organisation are fixed in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, in practice numerous problems continue to 
present themselves for solution, some of internal interest, others 
of more general importance. The body responsible for studying 
the details of the procedure of the Governing Body and the Con- 
ference and adapting them to the successive results of experience 
is the Standing Orders Committee. This Committee was recently 
called on to define the procedure for the revision of Conventions, 
and in doing so it found it necessary to consider certain legal 
problems which are of considerable importance for the future 
activity of the Organisation. 

In the following article, Professor Mahaim, who has for 
many years been Chairman of the Standing Orders Committee, 
and has therefore a thorough knowledge of its proceedings, 
studies some legal questions connected with International Labour 
Conventions. Some of these questions concern the legal nature 
of the Conventions themselves, others the “standard Articles” 
relating to denunciation and revision. In view of the discussions 
to which they have recently given rise, these questions are of 
special interest at the present moment. 


1 Author's Note. A short time ago I undertook to examine the legal questions 
discussed in the International Labour Organisation for the Revue de droit inter- 
national et de législation comparée, the organ of the Institute of International 
Law, so ably edited by my friend and colleague, Professor Charles de Visscher of 
Ghent. As the subject is also likely to interest readers of the International Labour 
Review, many of whom were present at these discussions, the principal points of 
this study are reproduced here by the kind permission of the editor of the above 
periodical, to whom I wish to express my cordial thanks for this courtesy. FE. M. 
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‘HE International Labour Organisation, like the League of 
Nations, presents certain special features from the legal stand- 
point. There can be no question that the recent formation of 
closer social links between States than existed before the war has 
modified conceptions and ideas in the field of international law. 
A case in point is the discussions that have taken place during 
the last two years in the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office and the International Labour Conference, which 
have shown that jurists sometimes hold divergent opinions. The 
purpose of the following pages is to give some idea of the interest 
of these discussions, which are not merely of theoretical import- 
ance, but may also have practical consequences. 


THe LEGAL NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 
The Draft Conventions adopted by the Conference 


More than one author has pondered over the legal nature 
of the acts adopted by the Labour Conference under the name 
of Draft Conventions. From the point of view of form, in 
particular, these acts are not identical with those usually con- 
cluded by States. International conventions and treaties are 
ordinarily negotiated by plenipotentiaries, The Labour Confer- 
ence is not a meeting of plenipotentiaries. When the latter reach 
an agreement—and to the extent of that agreement—they sign 2 
diplomatic act. Here, there is no signature. Afterwards the act 
in question must be ratified by the Head of the State from whom 
the plenipotentiaries derive their mandate. Here, the term 
ratification is given to a somewhat different formality, and the 
States Members are formally bound 
voted against it—to submit the act adopted by the Conference to 
their legislative authorities. 

These differences have given rise to divergent opinions on the 
nature of the act adopted by the Conference. Dr. Oersted, Danish 
Employers’ Delegate, who as a jurist has always taken an 
interest in the legal questions of the Organisation, has maintained 
that what the Conference adopts are “neither Drafts nor Con- 
ventions”. 

The first point to consider is whether the term “Draft” is 


even those whose delegates 





inaccurate, 
The minutes of the proceedings of the Commission on Inler- 
national Labour Legislation of the Peace Conference of Paris 
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(1919) show that the term was not in use at the beginning of the 
Commission’s work. The original draft put forward by the 
British Delegation, which served as a basis for discussion from 
the second sitting on 4 February 1929 onwards, speaks always 
of “Conventions”. 

It was not until the morning sitting of 17 March 1919, when 
Mr. Robinson, second United States Delegate, submitted the 
American counterdraft, that the expression “Draft Convention” 
appeared. His Article XX, replacing Article XIX, runs: 

The Conference may at any time by a two-thirds vote of its members 
cause any proposal it has adopted and recommended to be embodied 
in a Draft Convention.... If any one or more of the High Contracting 
Parties shall sign and ratify a Convention which has been communi- 
cated as a Draft Convention approved by the Conference, the same 
shall be deposited. ... 

This American counterdraft was submitted by the United 
States Delegation as an attempt to make the proposed system 
harmonise with the Federal Constitution. The aim clearly was 
to diminish and weaken the obligations assumed at the Confer- 
ence. The latter was to vote only a text, which would remain in 
the state of a draft as long as it was noi signed (sic) and ratified 
by the contracting parties, 

When, finally, at the morning sitting of 19 March Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne presented the report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
to find a compromise, which had drafted a new text acceptable 
to the Americans, he naturally adopted the formula of the 
American counterdraft and, in the article that became Article 405, 
he used the term “Draft Convention”, This term was maintained 
in the draft submitted by the Commission to the Preliminary 
Peace Conference. 

Is the expression inaccurate? I do not think so, and | would 
even go so far as to agree with my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Perassi, that it seems more accurate than the term generally 
employed. ‘The Draft Convention of the Labour Conference is, 
in fact, nothing but a signed or initialled treaty awaiting 
ratification. Signature is replaced by the two-thirds majority 
vote of the Conference, as has already been observed by Mr. van 
Eysinga, in an interesting article in the Revue de droit inter- 
national et de législation comparée.’ 

Now, as long as an international convention is nol ratified, 





1 Series 3, Vol. I (1920), p. 127 : “Le droit de la Société des Nations et les consti- 
tutions nationales.” 
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even though it may be a text ne varietur, it may legitimately be 
called a draft. In international law to-day, the ratification of a 
treaty signed by plenipotentiaries (even within the limits of their 
powers) is necessary to make it definitive or, as one might say, 
to give it legal existence. Admittedly, the current usage is to apply 
the term “convention” to a convention that has been merely 
signed and not ratified. But is it not this current expression that 
is inaccurate? How many of these conventions have remained 
in the state of drafts and have never had any real existence? 
It seems, therefore, that, to be strictly accurate, the term “draft 
conventions” should be used for the so-called conventions until 
they have received the ratification that gives them life. 

It may also be noted that the text of Part XIII of the Treaty 
calls the act adopted by the Conference a “Draft Convention” 
only so long as it is not ratified. Thus Article 405, paragraph 7, 
and Articles 406, 408, 409, 411, and 421 speak of “Conventions” 
as soon as it is a question of ratified acts. 

Many writers’ have already observed that the procedure 
instituted by Part XIII is an innovation only in so far as it 
replaces the signature of plenipotentiaries by a vote of an 
assembly. The League of Nations has not adopted this procedure 
for itself. The protocols that are the outcome of the decisions 
taken by the Assembly are signed; but in the system adopted for 
the International Labour Organisation it was certainly by inten- 
tion that the formality of signature was dropped. The main 
idea of the members of the Commission at Paris was to do 
without diplomats, or, more exactly, Foreign Ministers. They 
had before their eyes the experience of the Berne Conventions, 
which required two years for their conclusion and, at the second 
session, the intervention of the accredited Ministers at Berne. 
This was considered useless and over-long. Furthermore, the 
composition of the Labour Conference, which was to combine 
representatives of employers and workers with Government 
representatives, giving each an individual vote and placing all 
on an equal footing, was no longer consonant with the formality 
of signature by plenipotentiaries. Hence the peculiarity that the 
Geneva Labour Conventions are not dated like a diplomatic act. 


1 Cf. vAN EysinGa : loc. cit., p. 147 ; J. BASDEVANT : “La conclusion et la rédac- 
tion des traités et des instruments diplomatiques autres que les traités”’, in Recuet! 
des cours de l’ Académie de La Haye, 1926, Vol. V, p. 597 ; A. RAPISARDI-MIRABELL| : 
“Théorie générale des unions internationales”, in Recueil des cours de 0 Académi« 
de La Haye, 1925, Vol. 11, p. 371. 
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By analogy with ordinary conventions, they ought to be given 
the date of the two-thirds majority vote of the International 
Labour Conference. At that moment, it is true, there is only a 
“Draft” Convention; but the position is precisely the same when 
a convention that has to be ratified is given the date of its 
signature, for at that date it, too, is only a draft. It may there- 
fore be maintained that the term “Draft Conventions” is perfectly 
appropriate to the acts adopted by the Conference. 


The Conventions ; Their Contractual Character 


The next question is whether these acts really become true 
Conventions. This has been denied by some, who say, “They 
are not Conventions: they are laws.” Some would like to add, 
“conditional laws”. 

This point of view has been defended with consummate skill 
in the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and 
subsequently at the Twelfth Session of the Conference, by 
Dr. Oersted and Mr. Olivetti, the distinguished Danish and 
Italian Employers’ Delegates. It is an interesting fact that the 
whole Employers’ Group adopted this point of view, while point- 
ing out that it had no political implications. At all events, this 
is a further siriking demonstration of that group discipline 
which is becoming more and more marked at the Conference 
and so often gives it the air of a parliament. 

Undoubtedly, the arguments used have nothing to identify 
them with employers in particular; they belong to the highest 
flights of pure theory. But it is impossible not to believe that 
the thesis may have a political interest for the Group that 
defends it unanimously, in view of the occasion on which it was 
put forward for the first time. The question was that of the 
possible revision of Conventions, and in particular of the Wash- 
ington Convention on hours of work. As this revision had been 
proposed by the British Conservative Government, and as it was 
conceivable that the Convention might be amended on restrictive 
lines, the Employers’ Group supported any proposal for extend- 
ing the powers of the Conference in the matter of revision, while 
the Workers’ Group upheld anything that might limit them.' 
It was during these discussions that the spokesmen of the 


1 It is quite possible to imagine that in certain circumstances the interests 
of the two Groups would be exactly reversed. 
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Employers’ Group claimed that the Conference had the right to 
abrogate ratified Conventions, just as a parliament has the right 
to repeal the laws it has passed. 

In support of the contention that Labour Conventions are 
laws, reference is naturally made to the theoretical distinction 
not current ' between contractual treaties and legislative treaties. 

If I am not mistaken, it is H. Triepel who is responsible for 
having developed a whole theory on the basis of this distinction, 
originally made by Bergbohm.’ A contractual treaty, particularly 
when it is bilateral, expresses the agreement of two States, 
“whose interests differ but correspond, to make a declaration 
of their intentions, which, while aiming at the same external end, 
differ in content for the two.”* Thus, for a cession of territory, 
one State declares that it resigns its sovereignty over the territory 
in question, the other declares that it acquires this sovereignty— 
i.e. contrary intentions—and the result, or external end, is the 
change of sovereignty in the territory. Similarly, a debtor State 
and a creditor State have different interests and opposite inten- 
tions, which lead to a single external result, the payment of the 
sum due. 

In this theory, it is maintained that in a contract there is in 
actual fact no common intention of the parties; there are com- 
plementary intentions, resulting in a common end. In certain 
treaties, on the contrary, a true common intention is established. 
This happens when it is agreed to adopt a rule of conduct, a 
standard to which the parties propose to give legal force— 
a standard that may very well be called a law, since the act in 
question is one laying down rules. The word used in German 
to designate these treaties is Vereinbarung *, as opposed to Vertrag 

1 Cf. V. Ducuitr: Traité de droit constitutionnel, 2nd edition, 1921, Vol. I, 
pp. 275 et sey. ; Mare Réciape : “De la nature juridique des traités internationaux 
et du sens de la distinction des traités-lois et des traités-contrats”’, in Revue du 
droit public, 1924, p. 519 ; R. DemoGueE: L’unification du droit privé (Paris, 1927), 
p. 150 ; BASDEVANT ; op. cit., passim; etc. 

2 BERGBOHM’s work, Staatsvertrdge und Gesetze als Quelle des Vélkerrechts, 


was published in 1877, Triepe.’s Vélkerrecht und Landesrecht in 1899. The French 
translation of the latter by Mr. René Brunet appeared in 1920 in the Bibliotheque 


francaise de droit des gens de la Fondation Carnegie (edited by A. de LAPRADELLE) 


under the title : Droit international et droit interne. 

3 TRIEPEL : op. cit., p. 44 of French translation. 

* Many French writers retain the German word, but it is open to several 
interpretations. Properly speaking, it means “agreement” (accord), but it is often 
translated by union, which may lead to confusion. Thus the latter word is not 
used in the same sense by H. KELSEN, in his lectures at the Hague Academy on 
“Rapports du systéme entre le droit international et le droit interne” (Recueil 
des cours, 1926, Vol. IV) and by R&GLADE : loc. cit., pp. 517 and 537, or Ducurrt : 
Droit constitutionnel, 2nd edition, 1921, Vol. I, p. 275. 
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‘eontract). It should be observed that in Triepel’s theory the 
word Vereinbarung is applied to many things besides treaties. 
But it is certainly in the original sense of this distinction that 
Dr. Oersted and Mr. Olivetti presented their fundamental 
argument. 

Mr. Olivetti said, in his Note to the Governing Body‘ : 


The Conventions of the International Labour O> zanisation are 
not contracts (Vertrdge) in the juridical sense of the term. They 
entail no reciprocal or commutative obligations, they do not contem- 
plate the exchange of considerations which is the causa negotii of 
contracts. Draft Conventions are mere understandings (accords— 
Vereinbarungen) for the adjustment of certain general problems 
affecting labour ; their object is not to create reciprocal Ahadin. 
but to establish a common norma agendi. 


Similarly, Dr. Oersted said? : 


The document is not a Convention. A Convention is a contract 
between two or more parties : a “Draft Convention” is not. It imposes 
no obligation on a State Member with respect to other Members. 


Here I propose to pause a moment to note my agreement with 
this view, and to make a reservation. I can see no objection to 
recognising that what is voted by the Conference may be called 
a “law”; and I have adopted and continue to use the term “inter- 
national labour legislation” to designate the whole body of con- 
* Tt is certainly the function of the International 
Labour Organisation to establish a common system of law 
standards of conduct, applying to all the States Members. Their 
common intention is undeniable. But though the Conventions 
are laws, they are not binding; they need the consent, the accept 
ance of ratification. When it is said that they are “conditional” 
laws, it must not be forgotten that the condition is the express 
consent of the Member, a fact which confers on these laws a 
character of their own.* 


ventions in force. 


1 Reproduced in the Provisional Record of the International Labour Conference, 
Twelfth Session, No. 2, 30 May 1929, p. LI. 

2 Ibid., p. XLvu. 

3 G. SceLLE, in “Le probléme de la Société des Nations” (L’année politique, 
Nov. 1928, p. 407), also has the same term, and uses it side by side with the term 
“pre-legislation”, subsequently adopted by Mr. J. More.ter in his article on the 
International Labour Office in the Répertoire of LAPRADELLE and NIBOYET. 

4 A law so described as conditional may be compared with the provision in social 
insurance laws that certain groups of persons may benefit by insurance without 
being compulsorily liable to it ; e.g. employees earning more than the specified 
maximum salary. But the situation is not the same. In this case there is a genuine 
jaw, binding on certain groups of citizens, and such that its existence does not 
depend on the consent of all those to whom it applies. 
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My reservation is twofold. In the first place, it is not correct 
to say that all Labour Conventions are Vereinbarungen, Some 
of them are true contracts (Vertrdge) under which there is an 
exchange of considerations. 

Mr. Perassi very justly pointed out in the Standing Orders 
Committee of the Conference that this is the case for the 1924 
Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for ac- 
cidents, Article 1 of which runs : 


Kach Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention undertakes to grant to the nationals of any 


other Member which shall have ratificd the Convention, who suffer 


personal injury due to industrial accidents happening in its territory, 
or to their dependants, the same treatment in respect of workmen’s 
compensation as it grants to its own nationals. 


These are clearly reciprocal obligations. and the exchange of 
considerations is the causa negotii. 

Then there are Labour Conventions, the parties to which, i.e. 
the States ratifying, lake into consideration the personality of 
other parties. These are Conventions to which certain Members 
adhere only on condition that others do so too: Conventions 
subject to conditional ratifications. France, for instance, has 
ratified the Washington Convention on hours of work only on 
condition that Germany and Great Britain also ratify it. What 
does this mean but that it is to the interest of France that the 
model regulations, the Washington law. should be ratified 
(i.e. accepted), not by any Member of the Organisation whatever. 
but by Great Britain and Germany? France does not wish to 
assume the obligations unless her two principal rivals do the 
same. These obligations are the causa negotii, In this case, it 
might be said that the act is a complex one, with some of the 
features of a law, and some of a contract. The Preamble to 
art XIII, moreover, states the special interest to each State of 
the adoption of an international labour law. “Whereas”, it says. 
“the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 


the conditions in their own countries. ... This is a general prin- 
ciple of international solidarity, which shows that each State has 
an interest in the performance of the rest, individually as well as 
collectively. It is also characteristic of international labour 
legislation and of the Organisation that enacts it. 

But the point is of slight importance. Whether the Geneva 
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Conventions are contractual treaties or legislative treaties, their 
contractual nature is no less certain, and that is the first essential. 
The distinction between contractual and legislative treaties is 
derived from a classification of treaties according to content, nol 
nature. The word “law” suggests a legal standard that is 
imposed either from outside or in virtue of its own intrinsic 
qualities. But the expression used by Mr. Basdevant is more 
exact and does not entail the same misunderstanding. He often 
calls the Vereinbarung “a collective treaty formulating rules of 
law”.' It is becoming more usual to-day because there is an 
increasing tendency for States to form international unions, in 
which treaties of this kind, binding only for the members of the 
union, are constantly involved. 

But this must not be allowed to mislead. The treaties are 
always treaties, that is to say, acts involving what is usually 
called a concurrence of intention (accord de volontés). As 
Mr. Rapisardi-Mirabelli so excellently puts it? : 


Generally speaking, there are no collective or international bodies 
whose activities may be described as legislative. The treaty is the 
normal and eminently predominant procedure in the formation of 
international law ; and treaties are concluded through bogies belonging 
to the various States. The creation of the League of Nations has 
changed nothing in this respect. As to the provisions concerning the 
General Labour Conference (Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding Articles of the other Peace Treaties), according 
to which the Conference may adopt Draft Conventions (by a two- 
thirds majority of the delegates present), these constitute innovations 
only so far as the ordinary conference of plenipotentiaries is replaced 
by a special body for the formulation of Draft Conventi.ns. Besides, 
it is the separate States which conclude the treaty, by means of ratifi- 
cations, which they are always free to refuse. 


The Legislative Authority of the International 


Labour Organisation 


I wish to stress these essential points because it is sufficient 
to lose sight of them to regard the power of making legislative 
treaties as legislative power properly so called. In this case the 
real point to establish is the powers given by its Constitution, 
Part XIII of the Treaty, to that international union, the [nter- 


national Labour Organisation. 


' Op. cit., p. 600 and passim. 
2 Op. cit., p. 371. 
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If anything is certain, it is that the International Commission 
on Labour Legislation at Paris would not and could not give it 
legislative power in the proper sense of the term. 

The Italian Delegation had put forward a proposal that Con- 
ventions adopted by two-thirds of the Delegates to the Confer- 
ence should be given statutory effect after the lapse of one year. 
the Governments to have the right of appeal to the “Tribunal” 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 

In view of the opposition of many delegations, this proposal 
was withdrawn. A French proposal, subsequently put forward, 
was ultimately given the form of a simple resolution, which is 
inserted in the Treaty of Versailles at the end of Part XIII: 


The Commission expresses the hope that as soon as may be possible 
an agreement may be arrived at between the High Contracting Parties, 
with a view to endowing the International Labour Conference under 
the auspices of the League of Nations with power to take, under 
conditions to be determined, resolutions possessing the force of 
international law. 


This resolution was passed by eight votes to five and one 


abstention, that of Mr. Barnes.' 

At the plenary sitting of the Peace Conference on 11 April 
1919, Mr. Vandervelde commented as follows on this resolution 
in terms that clearly indicated the intentions of the Com- 
mission * : 


Another objection has been made to the Draft Resolution of the 
Commission, for the Italian Delegates considered that the powers 
given to the future Labour Legislation Conferences were insufficient. 
In point of fact, these Conferences will be, in spite of everything, 
Conferences of Plenipotentiaries. They will not be able to vote for 
anything except Recommendations or Conventions which must 
necessarily be submitted for ratification to the different Legislatures. 
Many, indeed, would have wished the creation of a Super-Parliament, 
the decisions of which would have bound the Parliaments and Govern- 
ments of the various States represented. 

I do not hesitate to say that I regard the creation of such an 
International Super-Parliament as an ideal towards which we should 
strive. I hope that one day the League of Nations may be sufficiently 
developed to be able to dictate laws to the world. Politics, however, 
are the science of what is possible, and it is precisely because I expect 
great things from the International Labour Conference that I have 
been among those who do not wish to demand from the Peace Confer- 
ence the national abdications to which the nations themselves would 
not have consented. We must deal tenderly with the sovereignties 


' Cf. Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Vol. I, pp. 46-47, 51-52, 
54-57, 93. 
2 Ibid., p. 296. 
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which are beginning to draw closer to each other, and one day will 
federate, and it is in order to spare them that I have accepted the 
present text. 


After this, it should be clear that those who took part in the 
drawing up of Part XIII and who heard and approved these 
words refuse to admit that the Conference has legislative powers, 
that it has the right to make laws, or at least laws binding on 
the States Members. 


The International Labour Organisation and the Conventions 
ratified by Members 


But those who contest the “contractual” character of Labour 
Conventions do not go so far as to claim the fullest powers for 
the Conference. What they contend is that the text of Part XIII. 
contains proof that, in fact, the contracting States have given 
the Labour Organisation, with the power of making legislative 
lreaties, that of abrogating them. 

The essential point of this proof is that the Draft Conventions 
create obligations for the Members, not towards each other, but 
towards the International Labour Organisation. The consequence 
of this would be that the Organisation could free Members from 
their obligations towards it, as, for instance, by abrogating a 
Convention ratified by several Members. 

Dr. Oersted, in his Observations submitted to the Standing 
Orders Committee, wrote as follows’ : 


The obligation to submit the Draft Conventions to the competent 
authority is an obligation with respect to the Organisation. No sanction 
is provided for a State which fails to fulfil the obligation. Provision 
is not even made for complaints being made on the subject. But 
neither is the “Draft Convention” a contract between the Organisation 
and its Members, since the same obligations are imposed on Members 
which voted for the Convention at the Conference as on the Members 
which voted against it. Those obligations are incumbent on States 
Members in virtue of the Peace Treaty itself, which is a real Convention ; 
but the obligations referred to in Article 405 take effect only from the 
moment of the adoption of a “Draft Convention’. I recognise that 
it is difficult to find an appropriate term for these documents, but | 
should prefer to call them “conditional international laws’’, that is 
to say, they are international laws which may be accepted or rejected 
by the competent authorities of the States Members but not in any 
way changed by them. 


1 Cf. Provisional Record of the International Labour Conference, Twelfth 
Session, No. 2, 30 May 1929, pp. XLVII-XLIXx. 
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Reference might here be made to Article 407 and it may be con- 
cluded a contrario that only individual Conventions are Conventions 
between States. 

As regards the reciprocity of the obligations arising from the rati- 
fication of these “international laws’, such reciprocity does not in 
my opinion exist. The States Members which ratify a “Draft Conven- 
tion”’ undertake to apply it, but this is an undertaking with respect 
to the Organisation and not with respect to the other Members. This 
can be easily proved. If the undertaking were a reciprocal one it is 
evident that only a State Member which has ratified a Convention 
could lodge a complaint “if it is not satisfied that any other Member 
is securing the effective observance of any Convention which both 
have ratified” (Article 411). But Article 411 also provides that “the 
Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of its own 
motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate to the Conference.” 
The Treaty of Peace thus empowers the Governing Body of its own 
motion to adopt the procedure of enquiry, which may lead to the 
adoption of economic sanctions against a State Member which fails to 
fulfil the obligations resulting from the ratification of a Convention. 
It cannot therefore be denied that these obligations have not the 
legal character of reciprocity. Even the right of lodging complaints. 
which is conferred by the Treaty on Members which have ratified a 
Convention, does not correspond to the right which a contracting 
party ordinarily possesses when he concludes a reciprocal contract. 
It is not an absolute right. The Member can only lodge a complaint 
with the International Labour Office : it is for the Governing Body 
to decide whether or not action is to be taken on the complaint. Only 
in the event of the Governing Body deciding to take action and if the 
Member involved states that it does not accept the conclusions of the 
Commission of Enquiry may the dispute be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Internaticnal Justice. It is thus before the Governing Body. 
the administrative organ of the Organisation, that the complaint is 
lodged, and it is for the Governing Body to decide whether action 
is to be taken on the complaint (Article 411, paragraph 3: “The 
Governing Body may apply for the appointment of a Commission ol 
Enquiry’’). 

The theory of reciprocity must therefore be given up. It is with 
respect to the Organisation that the States Members have assumed 
the obligations arising from the Treaty, and it is also with respect to 
the Organisation that they assume the obligations arising from rati- 
fication of a Convention. 


Mr. Olivetti, in his Note, summed up his argument as 


follows‘: 


Labour Conventions are complex instruments resulting from : 

(a) A decision of the Conference laying down an approved method 

of settlement, a “réglement-type’, for a particular question, and as 
regards the International Labour Organisation this “réglement-type 
is independent of any ratification. 

(b) Ratifications representing the unilateral obligation of each 

State to observe as “norma agendi” the decisions of the Conference. 





1 Thid., pp. Li-ni. 
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The essence of a ratification is that it is the condition upon which 
depends for each State the coming into force of the decisions of the 
Conference. 











During the discussion in the Standing Orders Committee of 
the Conference, Mr. Olivetti added other arguments, drawn from 
Article 406. They were summed up in his name by Mr. Marchesi 
at the Labour Conference in the following terms‘ : 









The Conventions are not multilateral contracts between States, 
but unilateral obligations between the ratifying State and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. In fact, under Article 406 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, a ratified Convention binds only the Members 
which have ratified it. It is only in the text of the Conventions, and 
not in the Treaty, that the condition is mentioned that the Convention 
must be ratified by two or more States before it comes into force. 
The first State to ratify is bound by its ratification, even if the Conven- 
tion has not come into force. But bound with respect to whom ” 
Not with respect to other States, because it alone has ratified. It 
follows that it is bound with respect to the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Similarly, if all the States that have ratified a Convention denounce 
it, with the exception of one only, that State, which does not wish 
to denounce the Convention, though it has the right to do so, remains 
bound. But with respect to whom ? Not to other States, because 
it is alone in not having denounced the Convention. It follows that 
it is with respect to the International Labour Organisation. It is clearly 
inadmissable that a State that has ratified a Convention and has 
thus bound itself should be bound at one time with respect to other 
States and at another time with respect to the International Labour 
Organisation. 


















My object in reproducing this series of arguments is to display 
its wealth and complexity. I shall now try to deal with the 
different points in turn. 

Taken as a whole, it appears to me to rest on a confusion. 
There can be no doubt that the States Members of the Inter 
national Labour Organisation have, as such, certain obligations. 
They assumed them by signing—and ratifying—the Treaty of 
Versailles and, in particular, Part XIII. This is the position for 
all international unions, and the Organisation is nothing but a 
union of this kind. In forming it, the States Members formed 
an association, an international association within a greater one. 
namely, the League of Nations. An association is, in essence, a 
system setting up standards of conduct or rules of law, formed 
by persons or legal entities, in the present case the States that 
have ratified the Treaty of Versailles. Their obligations as an 



















' Idem, No, 21, 17 June 1929, pp. 339-340. 
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association are many and various : they are enumerated in the 
Preamble to Part XIII, the Labour Charter (Article 427), and all 
the regulations concerning the working of the International 
Labour Organisation. There can be no question that it is here 
that the Vereinbarung is realised, the “collective treaty formulat- 
ing rules of law”. 

It may be said that the Members have these obligations 
“towards the Organisation”, though the expression does not 
seem to me wholly accurate. They have assumed these obliga- 
tions towards each other with the aim of constituting a union. 

But the fact that they thus have obligations towards the 
Organisalion in no way implies that they cannot have true 
contractual obligations towards certain of their fellow associates, 
with whom they may have concluded a Labour Convention. In 
effect, the point to be proved here is not that there exists an 
organisation devised for the purpose of getting Labour Conven- 
tions made, but that these acts, made in pursuance of the 
constitution of the union, are not true Conventions. 

Now, everything in the text of the Treaty, the preparatory 
work, and the past history of international labour legislation 
alike, goes to show that what was intended was indeed to arrive 
at the conclusion of Conventions. 

First, the past history. There were two stages: the Berlin 
Conference of 1890, where only resolutions were adopted (“It is 
desirable that...’)', and the Berne Conferences of 1905, 1906 
and 1913, where incontestable Conventions were concluded. 
although without sanctions and without a Permanent Organi- 
sation. 

Next, the preparatory work. This clearly shows that the aim 
was to progress beyond the Berne system and to create a 
permanent body for the making of Conventions rapidly, by 
competent persons, and so as to be accepted by the employers 
and by the workers, and nothing but Conventions. The idea of 
a Super-Parliament was relegated to a resolution, for future 
consideration. 

Finally, the text of the Treaty. Is it possible that, by 
accident, it has betrayed its authors and contains proof that the 


1 During the morning sitting of 17 March 1919 of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation, in the discussion with the American Delegation, 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine objected that the method of “Recommendations” proposed 
was practically that of the Berlin Conference (cf. Official Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Vol. I, p. 153). 
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idea of Conventions was abandoned? On the contrary, it speaks 
only of Conventions (Article 405, paragraphs 7 and 8, Articles 
406, 407, 408, 411, 421, 423) or Draft Conventions (Article 405, 
paragraphs 1-5, 7, 9, 11, Article 407). To assume that the 
authors of the Treaty were mistaken to the extent of not saying 
what they wanted to say, calls for a complete distortion of the 
sense of words. 

That these Conventions have _ peculiarities, singularities, 
anomalies even, is self-evident and is a natural consequence of 
the very fact that it was hoped to improve on the methods 
inaugurated at Berne. Hence, among other things, the idea of 
making a Convention in a single Session of the Conference, 
which includes both experts and Government representatives; 
the adoption of the text by a two-thirds majority; the suppression 
of signature by diplomats; the system of “submitting” the Draft 
Convention adopted to the competent authorities, within a given 
period; the suppression of the exchange of ratifications: the 
supervision of application (Article 408); and, finally, the 
sanctions. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that, among these 
various improvements, there are some which are inherent in the 
Permanent Organisation itself, and constitute what may be called 
obligations of the States towards that body. How could it he 
otherwise, when it is proclaimed, as already recalled, that “the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries”? It is this conviction that led 
to the Organisation having the supervision of the application of 
Conventions (Article 408) and the whole system of sanctions 
placed in its hands. Sanctions are not left to the discretion of 
the contracting parties to the Convention, because individual 
Governments would not make use of them. 


Necessity for mere than one Ratification 


All this can in no way affect the fundamental act that is the 
aim and raison d’étre of the union, the Labour Convention, In 
essence this certainly remains a multilateral treatv. This was 
why even at the First Session of the Conference at Washington, 
when the moment came to put the substantive texts voted by 
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the Conference into the form of a Convention as required by 
Article 405, the first care of the Drafting Committee was to draw 
up the clause which afterwards became a standard Article : 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members . . . have been registered 
with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. This Convention shall come into force at the date on which 
such notification is issued by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, but it shall then be binding only upon those Members 
which have registered their ratifications. 


The Reporter of the Committee, Mr. Manley O. Hudson, now 
Professor of International Law at Harvard, briefly explained 
in his report during the afternoon sitting of 28 November 1919 : 
“Clearly one country should not be bound internationally by a 
Draft Convention unless it is ratified by other countries. ...” ' 

This was the way in which Article 406 was interpreted at 
Washington and until the Twelfth Session, and, in my opinion, 
it is in this way that it ought to be interpreted. I would not dwell 
too much on a fine shade, a subtlety in drafting, but sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the plural employed in the text : 
“Any Convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon 
the Members which ratify it.’ This plural implies a plurality of 
ratifying Members. 

The preparatory work for the text of the Treaty best shows 
that this is the right interpretation. Article 19 of the original 
British draft was as follows : 

Any Convention so ratified shall be registered by the Director 
with the Chancellor of the League and shall, subject to any conditions 


as to ratification which may be contained in the Convention itself, 
be binding upon all States which have ratified it or which shall sub- 


sequently adhere to it. 


In his explanation, given during the sitting of 19 February 
1919, Mr. Barnes said, among other comments : 


The conditions as to ratification referred to, which might be includ- 
ed in a Convention, might include, for instance, a condition that a 
Convention shall not be regarded as finally adopted unless it has 
been ratified by a sufficient number of States. 


* Mgr. Nolens, the eminent Netherlands Delegate, also put it very clearly 
at the Twelfth Session of the Conference : “A Draft Convention becomes a Conven- 
tion when there is not one ratification, but at least two.” (Provisional Record, 
No. 21, 17 June 1929, p. 341.) 
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When the Commission’s draft was submitted to the Peace 
Conference, it was again Mr. Barnes who said : 


Then the words in Clause 20 to which I have referred, if a State 
adopts a Convention it shall not be obliged to accept that Convention 
because there might be words in the Convention—what we have in 
mind is this: that the Convention might not be enforceable, to use 
a word which is in the document—it might not be applicable unless 
it was found that a certain number of States or a certain proportion 
of States had also adopted it. ? 


Article 406 must therefore be read in the sense that a ratified 
and registered Convention binds the Member if there are one or 
more other ratifications. I do not hesitate to say that I see no 
difficulty in admitting that a Member that has ratified and had 
its ratification registered is not bound so long as it remains the 
only Member to have ratified, and that, in consequence, the same 
solution must be accepted when there is only one Member left to 
have ratified, owing to the denunciation of the Convention by all 
the rest. 

It must not be objected here that, in these two cases, the 
Governing Body may of its own motion set going the procedure 
of sanctions, under Article 411, paragraph 4. This procedure can 
apply only to a Convention actually in force. Now the Conven- 
tion is not yet in force if there is only one ratification, and it is 
no longer in force if only one ratification is left. Besides, in 
discussing texts, we must not lose sight of common sense. Would 
any Governing Body set a procedure of sanctions in motion 
against a State for the application of a Convention that no one 
else has been willing to ratify? And in the case of a Convention 
denounced successively by all the Members that had ratified it, 
but one, a sanction against that one is equally inconceivable. 


The Arguments drawn from Sanctions 


All the arguments drawn from sanctions, moreover, tend to 
mislead. The intervention of the Governing Body is in no way 
a consequence of the defaulting Member’s having entered into a 
contract with the Organisation. It is a measure of organisation, 
a precaution taken in the general interest against default by one 





‘ Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Vol. I, p. 291. It will 
be observed in passing that, as early as Paris and Washington, the possibility of 
conditional ratifications had been foreseen. 
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party to the Convention, which the other parties would not or 
dare not criticise. The function of the Governing Body, as 
Dr. Oersted has pointed out, is very modest. All it does is to 
apply for the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, and in 
the last resort the decision is taken by the Permanent Court of 
Justice, In all this, there is no trace of a right of a contracting 
party—in the present case, the Organisation—against a default- 
ing co-contracting party. 

There is even less force in the argument drawn from what 
may be called the right of informing given by Article 416 to any 
Member against a Member that fails to take the action required 
by Article 405, and by Article 411, paragraph 4, to any “Delegate 
to the Conference” against a Member that fails to secure the 
observance of a Convention it has ratified. The right of com- 
plaint contained in Article 411, paragraph 1, moreover, does nol 
rest on the Convention itself. The measures in question here 
have the character of penal measures rather than of effects of a 
Convention. 


The Special Conventions of Article 407 


Arguments have also been drawn from the fact that Article 
407 allows States Members to “agree among themselves” to a 
Convention that fails to secure a two-thirds majority. The Con- 
ventions “so agreed” (in French : particuliéres), it is argued, are 
true Conventions, but the others are not. 

This is a total error. There is no difference in kind between 
these Conventions and the others. A Draft Convention that has 
not been adopted by a two-thirds majority is offered to the 
Members for ratification like the others. It will certainly not 
become a Convention until at least two States have ratified it. 

Article 407 merely affirms a principle of general law for 
which there was a precedent at Berne in 1906, when the 
Phosphorus Convention was concluded. 


The Legal Nature of the Organisation 


If I were asked my conception of the legal nature of the 
International Labour Organisation and the machinery of Con- 
ventions, I should reply, that it forms an association between 
States, or, as it is generally put, an international union, con- 
stituted essentially with a view to facilitating, giving rise to, and 
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rendering effective International Conventions concerning labour. 
To this end, the States Members have assented to what Mr. Van- 
dervelde called abdications of sovereignty, though. of course, to a 
limited extent. In pursuance of its aim, the union offers its 
Members model Conventions—the “Draft Conventions’—which 
the Members turn into perfect Conventions by their ratification, 
which act is completely free. These Conventions have features 
of their own: first of all, from the point of view of form, and 
also from other points of view. For instance, they are essentially 
Conventions open to all members of the Organisation, and they 
are subject to a procedure of sanctions—vyel another abdication 
of sovereignty on the part of the Members. Bui they still remain 
Conventions in the ordinary sense of the word, requiring the 
concurrence of the separate intentions of each contracting party, 
a concurrence that cannot exist without a plurality of intentions. 
Each Convention so concluded forms, among the Members con- 
cluding it, a small association within the larger, and establishes 
a special system setting up standards of conduct or rules of law 
between the contracting parties. This system may be and usually 
is a Vereinbarung, but it can also be a true commutative contract, 
as in the case of equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers. As regards the legal effects of these Conventions on 
the national law of each State, these do not differ from those of 
other Conventions of the kind, for instance, the Berne Con- 
ventions.’ 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these considerations is 
that the obligations assumed by the States in Labour Conven- 
tions are indeed assumed towards each other and not only 
towards the Organisation. Their obligations towards the latter 
are those of members of an association formed for a common 
end, which involve restrictions on their sovereignty and are not 
derived from the conclusion of Labour Conventions. 


THe “STANDARD ARTICLES” 


The twenty-eight Conventions hitherto adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference all contain, after their substantive 


1 The many problems arising out of the relations between national law and the 
Conventions are left out of account here. They deserve separate study. Cf. on this 
subject an interesting thesis presented to the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Amsterdam by Mr. H. vAN ZANTEN : “L’influence de la Partie XIII du Traité 
de Versailles sur le développement du droit international public et sur le droit 


led 


interne des états (L’organisation permanente du travail)”. Leyden, 1927, 156 pp. 
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provisions, eight Articles which are repeated almost word for 
word in each, These provide for the registration of ratifications, 
the application of the Convention to colonies, the notification of 
ratifications, the date the Convention comes into force, the right 
of denunciation, revision, and authentic texts. 

These were the eight Articles formerly referred to as “formal 
Clauses” or “formal Articles’, and now called “standard 
Articles”. They are the work of the Drafting Committee of the 
Washington Conference, to which they were submitted on 
28 November 1919 by Mr. Manley O. Hudson. 

It is to Dr. Oersted that credit is due for drawing attention to 
the disadvantage of the automatic repetition of these Articles. 
It has been recognised that many of them are in fact substantive 
Articles, which can and should vary with the contents of the 
Convention of which they form part. For this reason the Con- 
ference does not insert them in its Standing Orders, but refers 
them to the various committees responsible for drafting the Con- 
ventions, as rules preferable to those hitherto observed, with 
instructions to examine their suitability in each case, with due 
regard for the uniformity that is desirable. 

These “standard Articles” were examined on several occasions 


by the Governing Body and the Conference in 1928 and 1929. 
The result has been the suppression of two superfluous Articles : 
the first, reproducing Article 421 of the Treaty; the second. 
fixing the latest date for the application of the Convention, Other 
Articles have been modified and supplemented, but it is unneces- 
sary to go into full details here; it will be sufficient to consider 
the two most important formalities, denunciation and revision. 


Denunciation 


The Article concerning denunciation as formulated at Wash- 
ington fixed the period at ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force; this term of ten years was 
repeated in all the Conventions, except two of those adopted at 
Genoa in 1920, in which the right of denunciation was allowed 
after five years. 

The first modification proposed was to leave the time limit 
for denunciation indefinite. The provision is not a formal one, 
but a substantive one, which may vary with the subject of the 
Convention. If the Convention is regarded as an experiment, a 
shorter time limit will be fixed: if, on the contrary, it is proposed 
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to establish it for a longer period, the time limit will be longer. 
The number of years was therefore replaced by a letter y, and 
the first paragraph of the Article was worded as follows : 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of y years from the date on which the Convention 
first came into force, by an act communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat. 


The old Article stopped there. The result was that a Con- 
vention that had passed the time limit for denunciation was in 
a precarious situation, as any Member that had ratified it could 
denounce it at any time. This is now true, for instance, of the 
maritime Conventions of Genoa. Here was a gap, which il was 
decided to fill. But opinion was against fixing the second time 
limit ne varietur, on the ground that special circumstances might 
make it desirable to have a shorter or longer time limit than the 
previous one. Here again the question is one of substance and 
not of form, which it is for the competent committee of the Con- 
ference and for the Conference itself to decide. 

The second paragraph of the Article was therefore worded as 
follows : 
Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of y years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denuncia- 
tion provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of 


syears and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of z years, under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Revision 


The standard Article concerning revision had been adopted at 
Washington in the following form : 


At least once in ten years (in French: au moins une fois par dix 
années) the Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference (in French : décidera d’inscrire a Vordre du 
jour de la Conférence) the question of its revision or modification. 


In support of this Article the Reporter of the Drafting Com- 
miitee, Mr. Manley O. Hudson, said : 


The next Article directs the Governing Body to consider, at least 
once in ten vears, the desirability of placing on the agenda of the 
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Conference the question of revising or modifying the Draft Conventions. 
Under the Labour Part of the Treaty of Peace it is, of course, open 
to the Conference or the Governing Body to place any question upon 
the agenda at any time, but it has seemed well to insert the Article 
here proposed. It will be observed that this Article in no way encour- 
ages unnecessary action which may disturb settlements already 
arrived at, but it simply contemplates the study of the working of the 
Draft Conventions in ‘order that their revision may be considered 
in case their provisions may appear to have become obsolete. 


To these reasons another should be added, of a legal nature, 
which was not discussed before the Conference, but has been of 
some importance. It is a reason of the same kind as that which 
led to the adoption of Article 19 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations: “The Assembly may from time to time (de temps a 
autre) advise the reconsideration by Members of the League of 
treaties which have become inapplicable, and the consideration 
of international conditions whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world.” American jurists had been struck in 
the discussions arising oui of the war by the use made of the 
clause “rebus sic stantibus” which is tacitly held to be included 
in all treaties. Hence the idea that a stipulation cannot be made 
for all time; hence, again, the idea of a necessary revision of 
treaties “from time to time”. 

The wording of the Article was not perfect and gave rise to 
heated discussion. The words “at least once in ten years” 
obviously ought to mean “at least once in a period of ten vears 
from the date the Convention comes into force”. It is clear that, 
as the Reporter said, the intention was to allow of the revision of 
the Convention even before it was ten years old. It is interesting 
to note that the first draft of the Article ran : 


The General Conference of the Labour Organisation may, at an 
time after five years from the date on which this Convention shall 
first come into force, propose the revision or modification of this 
Convention, and in any case, at least every ten years after the date 
on which this Convention shall come into force, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference the question of the revision 
or modification of this Convention. 


It was therefore originally accepted that for a period of five 
years the Convention should not be subject to revision, but even 
this period of immunity was subsequently given up. 

Furthermore, the French text appears to compel the Govern- 
ing Body to place revision on the agenda by saying “décidera 
dinscrire”. The English text, on the contrary, says that the 
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Governing Body “shall consider the desirability” of placing it on 
the agenda. Although both texts “are authentic’, it is the 
English text in this particular case that expresses the intentions 
of its authors. 

The words “revision” and “modification” (which are the same 
in English and French) have given rise to much controversy in 
the Standing Orders Committee and the Governing Body. Some 
considered that there was a redundance, since both words meant 
the same thing, assuming that “revision’’ denoted “re-examina- 
tion”. Others, on the contrary, maintained that there was a 
clearly marked distinction : revision meant total revision, modifi- 
cation meant partial revision ; and they therefore concluded that 
the Governing Body had the right to choose, and to place either 
total revision or modification on the agenda. To this argument it 
was objected that modification was always revision. 

In actual fact this Article has not yet been applied. But it 
should be remembered that as early as 1921 the British Govern- 
ment asked the International Labour Office that the Conference 
should re-examine the Convention on hours of work with a view 
to rendering it more flexible and bringing it into harmony with 
certain industrial practices in Great Britain. This question was 
officially referred to the Governing Body at its Tenth Session, 
when it definitely refused to place it on the agenda of the Con- 
ference on the ground that too short a time had elapsed since 
the Convention was adopted to think of modifying it. It was 
then that the idea took shape that the Draft Conventions might 
be made to contain some formula which should facilitate a larger 
number of ratifications. At the 1922 Session of the Conference 
Mr. Albert Thomas suggested that some procedure for the 
amendment of future Conventions should be devised which 
would enable States to modify the provisions adopted, even after 
ratification. The question was given long and careful considera- 
tion by the Conference, but it was decided not to provide in the 
Conventions themselves for a procedure whose primary effect 
would be to weaken the obligations assumed. The procedure for 
amendment was rejected. Subsequently the Conference adopted, 
first, the procedure of double reading, and later, that of double 
discussion, which is still in force. 

But the more nearly the term of ten years fixed by the Wash- 
ington Conference approached its end, the more thought was 
given to the revision of Conventions. The Washington Confer- 
ence had adopted six Draft Conventions, of which five came into 
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force on 13 June 1921, and the sixth on 14 July. It is therefore 
in 1931 at latest that the question of revision must be placed on 
the agenda of the Conference by the Governing Body, which 
must previously have submitted a report on the working of each 
Convention. After that, there will in every year be some Con- 
vention calling for the same procedure. The question is there- 
fore clearly of immediate interest. 

It came into the forefront of the deliberations of the Govern- 
ing Body when, in February 1928, the British Government 
without warning submitted to it a formal request for revision of 
the Washington Convention on hours of work. On that occasion 
the British Government did not indicate precisely on what points 
it wished to have the Convention revised. It stated its difficulties, 
but not its remedies. As may well be imagined, this proposal, 
made by a Conservative Government, met with the _ resolute 
opposition of the Workers’ Group, as well as of the Governments 
that had ratified the Convention. The Governing Body, there- 
fore, again rejected the invitation to place revision on the agenda 
and devoted itself to preparing the ways and means of revision 
by a study of the procedure to be adopted for this purpose. 

The first point to determine was the rules to be followed by 
the Governing Body : next, the rules to be followed by the Con- 
ference; and finally, the clauses to be inserted in the Conven- 
tions, both the revising Conventions and the others. 

An admirable basis for the discussion on this set of questions 
was provided by the studies of the Chief of the Legal Service of 
the International Labour Office, Mr. Jean Morellet, Doctor of 
Law. At the various stages of the work he submitted carefully 
drafted memoranda displaying as much common sense as know- 
ledge of law.’ 

Before discussing the results arrived at, I should like to state 
the reasons for which at a certain point I supported the view that 
it was better to suppress the standard Article providing for 
revision. In my opinion it would have been possible to maintain 
the ten-yearly report of the Governing Body on the working of 
the Convention, but without obliging it to consider the desirability 





‘ In particular, in a memorandum submitted to the Governing Body and 
printed in the Provisional Record of the Conference, Twelfth Session, No. 2, 30 May 
1929, he suggested three possible formulae for revising Conventions, and studied 
the legal effects of each. The Governing Body and the Conference adopted the 
formula which consists in inserting in the new Convention the provisions retained 
from the revised Convention, so that the new text may be complete in itself 
without the need of reference to the old one. 
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of placing the question of revision on the agenda of the 
Conference. 

In effect, unless it is admitted that the Conference has 
legislative powers, a view I cannot accept, it must be recognised 
that a Convention can only be revised by concluding a new one. 
Even in order to modify some only of the provisions of the old 
Convention, it is indispensable to go through the whole of the 
ordinary procedure and to arrive at a new “Draft Convention”. 
Whatever the position may be, the Governing Body and the 
Conference always have the right to make a Convention on any 
subject whatever, hence even on one that has already been dealt 
with in a previous Convention. It follows that the suppression of 
the standard Article would not affect any of the rights of the Con- 
ference or of the Governing Body, or prevent the revision of a 
Convention if and when this is necessary. 

But the Article in question invites revision by imposing a 
formal obligation on the Governing Body to examine its desir- 
ability by a fixed date. Now this appears to me incompatible 
with the fundamental idea of international labour legislation, 
which is universality and stability. What is the object of thus 
provoking periodical crises, or at least uncertainty and hesita- 
tion? There can be no doubt that the expected British demand 
for the revision of the Eight-Hour Day Convention has prevented 
other States from ratifying it. When it is remembered that all 
the Conventions will automatically undergo this test every ten 
years, it is impossible not to believe that labour legislation will 
suffer. 

In reply to the recommendation that the making of ever- 
lasting treaties should be avoided, my answer is that there are 
two ways of putting an end to a Convention that has become 
obsolete or inapplicable : the first, denunciation, which is at the 
individual disposal of any State that has tried the Convention 
and considers it unsuited to its needs: the second, revision in 
consequence of a proposal to the Governing Body or the Con- 
ference. 

These reasons did not convince all my colleagues on the 
Standing Orders Committee. Tradition was invoked: if the 
Article were suppressed, it might be believed that all revision was 
objected to. Denunciation had not the same effect as revision, 
since it left the Convention in existence with all its defects. As to 
the initiative in proposing revision, this was exposed to all the 
risks of a majority vote. In view of the opposition of important 
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Governments, I withdrew my proposal to suppress the Article. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that this suppression would 
not have avoided the very serious difficulties inherent in any 
revision. 

As already stated, the first step taken by the Governing Body 
was to define its own procedure. A new Article (7a) was added 
to its Standing Orders. 

The first point was easily settled: it is the Governing Body 
that has to report to the Conference on the working of a Con- 
vention, and not the Office. The latter provides the Governing 
Body with all the necessary material. A special point was made 
of asking for all relevant information, not only on the working 
of the Convention in those countries which have ratified it, but 
also on “the legislation relating to the subject of the Convention 
and its application in those which have not ratified it”. 

This report on the working of the Convention is sent two 
months in advance to the members of the Governing Body, which 
considers the question of placing revision on the agenda of the 
Conference. If it decides against such action, the report is merely 
communicated to the Conference. In the opposite case, the report 
is sent to the Governments of all the States Members, who are 
asked for their observations, attention being drawn “to the 
points which the Governing Body has considered specially 
worthy of attention”. This consultation is obviously necessary 
if the Governing Body is to have information on the wishes of. 
in particular, Governments not represented on the Governing 
Body. Mgr. Nolens did not fail to insist on this point at the 
Conference. 

A great battle was waged in the Governing Body over the way 
in which it could finally bring the question of revision before 
the Conference. Once revision has been decided on, could the 
Governing Body, with only the way it had drawn up the agenda as 
its authority, limit the discussion and decisions of the Confer- 
ence? The interest of this question is immediately evident on 
consideration of the Eight-Hour Day Convention. If the whole 
Convention can be thrown into the melting-pot, its fundamental 
principles may again be called into question. Hence the import- 
ance of the distinction between “revision” and simple “modifica- 
tion”.' This is not all. Supposing that the Governing Body were 





' Although the Standing Orders naturally had to cover any kind of revision, 
hardly anyone was thinking of anything but the revision of the Eight-Hour Day 
Convention. 
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to follow the example of a parliament revising a _ national 
Constitution and arrange for the discusssion of certain Articles 
to the exclusion of all the others, how is the Conference to be 
prevented in its sovereign deliberations from touching on others? 
The following solution was arrived at. The Governing Body will 
place certain questions on the agenda and thus determine the 
points that may be the subject of revision. If the Conference 
wishes to deal with other questions, it may do so, but only by 
passing a resolution by a two-thirds majority and referring the 
matter to the following Session, in accordance with Article 402, 
paragraph 3. 

The Employers’ Group strongly opposed this conception of 
revision. It contested the Governing Body's right to limit the 
powers of the Conference by the way it drew up the agenda. 
Once revision had been decided on, the Group would have 
preferred that it should be open to any delegate to submit 
amendments to any Article of the Convention. This would 
certainly have opened the way to the overthrow of all Conven- 
tions, and the Governing Body refused to adopt this view. 

It is clear that the principal difficulty lies in the drawing up 
of the agenda. It will be the business of the Governing Body to 
see that the essential provisions of the Convention to be revised 
remain untouched, while allowing sufficient latitude for the 
deliberations. With this end in view, it seems inexpedient to 
indicate the Articles to be revised; what is wanted is rather to 
specify the questions in respect of which revision is con- 
templated. If, for instance, it is wished to revise the Convention 
concerning the age for admission of children to industrial 
employment, the item placed on the agenda will be “the deter- 
mination of the age’, and not the number of the Article 
concerned. 

After settling the procedure for the Governing Body, that for 
the Conference had to be considered. This was the subject of a 
revision of the Standing Orders at the Twelfth Session. Only 
some of the provisions relating to ordinary procedure had to be 
modified. There was, of course, the same discussion and the 
same opposition concerning the limitation of revision, but the 
Conference upheld the system adopted by the Council. 

First of all, the terms that had proved ambiguous were clearly 
defined : the expression “revision or modification” was changed 
to “revision in whole or in part”. Next, this initial paragraph 


was adopted : 
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The International Labour Office shall submit to the Conference 
draft amendments drawn up in accordance with the conclusions of the 
report of the Governing Body recommending the revision in whole 
or in part of the Convention previously adopted and corresponding 
to the question or questions in respect of which a proposal for revision 
has been placed on the agenda (in French : d la ou aux questions dont 
la révision figure a Vordre du jour). In accordance with Article 400 
of the Treaty of Versailles and subject to the provisions of Article 
402, paragraph 3, of the said Treaty, the Conference shall not revise 
in whole or in part a Convention which has previously been adopted 
by it save in respect of the question or questions placed “by the Govern- 
ing Body on the Agenda of the Session. 


This is followed by the ordinary provisions for drawing up a 
Convention. But a slight extension of the powers of the Drafting 
Committee had to be provided for. The revision of a clause may 
have necessary effects (questions of form and of drafting) on 
other clauses; possible instances are the numbering of Articles, 
changes in terminology, etc. For this reason the following 
paragraph was adopted : 

The amendments, together with consequential amendments of 
the unamended provisions of the Convention under revision, as adopted 
by the Conference, shall be referred to the Drafting Committee, which 
shall combine with them the unamended provisions of the Convention 


under revision, so as to establish the final text of the Draft Convention 
in the revised form. This text shall be circulated to the Delegates. 


The rest of the procedure follows the ordinary rules. In 
particular, the power of the President of the Conference, after 
consulting the three Vice-Presidents, to allow discussion on a 
last-minute amendment is maintained. 

The new Article thus adopted concerning revision altered the 
Washington Article in two respects. First, it replaced “revision 
or modification” by “revision in whole or in part”; secondly. 
instead of leaving the Governing Body’s obligation to consider 
the desirability of revision in uncertainty for a period of ten 
years, it fixed it at the expiration of a period, to be specified in 
each Convention, which may vary with the time limit for 
denunciation or other circumstances. These amendments were 
approved by the Conference by a very large majority, 74 votes 
to 12. The text adopted is as follows : 

At the expiration of each period of w years after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the 
working of this Convention and shall consider the desirability of 
placing on the Agenda (in French: et décidera s’il y a lieu dinscrire 
a Vordre du jour) of the Conference the question of its revision in 
whole or in part. 
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Next, the omission of the old standard Articles had to be 
made good, and the legal effects of revision defined. As it is 
future Conventions that are concerned, there is nothing to 
prevent the stipulation—between the parties this time, ie. 
between the Members which ratified the original Convention 
of conditions of denunciation not to be found in the earlier 
Conventions. 

A question arose here which caused much discussion : should 
the abrogation of the revised Convention be stipulated in 
advance, or should two Conventions on the same subject be 
allowed to exist side by side ? 

The general rule is that as long as the original Convention has 
not been denounced by all the contracting parties (or rather, by 
all the contracting parties bui one), it remains in force for those 
which have not denounced it. But this original Convention may 
contain a clause providing in advance for its own abrogation 
after the adoption by all the contracting parties, or a large pro- 
portion of them, of a new revised Convention. A case of this 
kind occurred in the Convention of the Universal Postal Union 
signed at Madrid on 13 November 1920, which siates that as 
from the date the said Convention came into force the stipula- 
tions of the Convention of the Postal Union concluded at Rome 
in 1906 were abrogated. This provision applies solely to the 
Siates that have ratified both Conventions. 

Many delegates to the Conference were surprised to learn 
that in international law two different conventions were often to 
be found with the same object, one revising the other, yet both 
in force. No doubt this is an inelegantia juris, which may lead 
to inextricable situations. It is particularly illogical and _ ill 
advised in a subject like labour legislation, where uniformity is 
aimed at. 

Yet the occurrence is not only possible—it has actually 
happened. At the present moment there are two International 
Labour Conventions fully in force, which have the same object 
and different provisions. When the second was adopted, it was 
not suspected that it in fact represented the revision of a Labour 
Convention. The Convention in question is that prohibiting the 
employment of women during the night in industry. The Con- 
vention signed at Berne on 26 September 1906 by thirteen Siates 
had been ratified by twelve of the signatory States by the time 
the Washington Conference met in 1919. The Organising Com- 
mittee of this Conference, wishing to lighten its labours and 
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avoid raising any question as to the results achieved by the Berne 
Convention, proposed purely and simply to recommend all States 
Members that had not ratified to adhere to the Berne Conven- 
tion, which was in fact a Convention open to all (Article 9). But 
the Committee on Women’s Employment did not accept the 
views of the Organising Committee, and proposed to the Con- 
ference that a compleiely new text should be drafted, which was 
submitted on 20 November 1919 by the Reporter of the Com- 
mittee, Miss Constance Smith. Its text contained a certain 
number of important modifications. In particular, it called for 
the suppression in Article 1 of the limitation of the Convention 
to undertakings employing over ten workers, men or women. 
“Such a distinction is at variance with the trend of all modern 
factory legislation”, says the report simply. And the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention containing seven substantive Articles, 
some of which differed perceptibly from those of the Berne 
Convention, 

What happened with respect to ratification? The Washington 
Convention was first ratified by Greece (19 November 1920) and 
Rumania (13 June 1921), two States that had not adhered to 
the Berne Convention. The Washington Convention thus came 
into force on 13 June 1921. Then the following ratifications 
were registered successively : in 1921, those of Great Britain, 
India, Czechoslovakia, and the Union of South Africa: in 1922, 
Bulgaria, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Estonia; in 1923, 
Italy; in 1924, Austria and Belgium; in 1925, France and the 
Irish Free State; in 1927, Yugoslavia; in 1928, Luxemburg, 
Hungary, and Cuba. Altogether, the Convention has nineteen 
ratifications. But it is interesting to note that some States which 
have ratified the Berne Convention, such as Germany, have not 
ratified the Washington Convention, and that many of those 
which have ratified the Washington Convention had ratifiea the 
Berne Convention and have not denounced it. The latter in 
clude Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Luxemburg, and Hungary. In theory, they are 
therefore bound by both Conventions. Fortunately, the Wash- 
ington Convention is the stricter in that it covers all industrial 
undertakings. So far as Germany is concerned, however, it is 
only the provisions of the Berne Convention that have to be 
applied in certain laws and orders. The new Labour Code now 
being prepared contains a section which will bring German 
legislation into agreement with the Washington Convention. 
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The above instances will show the inconsistencies and diffi- 
culties that may arise from the co-existence of two Conventions. 
The first idea was therefore to prevent the possibility of such 
an occurrence by stipulating in every future Convention the 
abrogation of the original Convention (an abrogation agreed to 
in advance by the contracting parties) as soon as the new revising 
Convention comes into force. 

On reflection, however, this was felt to be rather dangerous, 
for the new revising Convention may not receive many ratifica- 
tions, and it will be remembered that the International Labour 
Organisation cannot impose ratification on its Members. In 
particular, the new Convention may fail to be ratified by the 
Members that have ratified the first, and then what is the 
position ? In those countries labour protection might be dimin- 
ished or even withdrawn; the result of trying to improve the 
Convention would thus ultimately be to restrict its field of appli- 
cation. 

It was finally agreed that it was better to run the risk of 
having two co-existing Conventions than to suppress one of them 
automatically. This explains the text ultimately adopted : 


Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this 
Convention in whole or in part, the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention would, notwithstanding the periods of delay 
mentioned in the foregoing Article (d), involve the immediate denun- 
ciation of this Convention, provided that the new revising Convention 
has come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of the new revising 
Convention, the present Convention would cease to be open to ratifi- 
cation by the Members. 


Nevertheless, this Convention would remain in force in its actual 
form for those Members which had ratified it but had not ratified the 
revising Convention. 

The reservation at the end of the first paragraph “provided 
that the neW revising Convention has come into force”, will be 
observed. If, therefore, its coming into force depends on the 
ratification of two or more Members, the first Convention will 
remain in existence until the fulfilment of this condition. This 
explicit reservation is precisely that described above as implicit 
in Article 406. This Article applies not only to the ordinary, 
i.e. the original, Convention, but also to a Convention revising it. 
There is in fact nothing to prevent the Conference from sub- 
mitting a single Convention to several successive revisions. It will 
then be for the competent committee and for the Conference 
to determine carefully on which ratifications the coming into 
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force of the second revision is to depend. If it is wished to avoid 
the co-existence of two Conventions, nothing could be easier. 
It will be sufficient to stipulate in the earlier Article, relating 
to the coming into force of the Convention, that all the con- 
tracting parties to the previous Convention should have ratified 


the new one. 


It may perhaps be considered surprising that after ten years 
there should be so many legal questions giving rise to discussion, 
doubt, and the revision of texts. But this can surprise only those 
who refuse to recognise that the law is of a piece with the life ot 
human society. 

The League of Nations, like the International Labour Organ- 
isation, is concerned in the formation of new social links between 
nations. These links are the essence of the law; and with the 
development of the life of human society—of life itself, indeed— 
in the several States, the law must necessarily change, grow, and 
develop. Its onward motion, we may safely say, is unceasing. 
Here is the true mode of realisation of the progress of Social 


Justice. 
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Wage determination is the most fundamental and difficult 
problem in industrial relations, involving both the prosperity of 
industry and the standard of living of the workers. Demands 
for wage advances are often countered by the argument that they 
will result in business depression and unemployment. But in 
many countries the levels of real wages have risen while industrial 
prosperity has been maintained or even increased, During recent 
years the rise in real wages in the United States has been so great 
with continued unparalleled prosperity as to lead to the wide 
adoption of the doctrine that high wages are essential to economic 
progress. The purpose of the present article is to examine the 
basis and implications of this much discussed doctrine, with 
special reference to post-war developments in the United States. 

















— “high” is a relative term, standards of comparison 
are essential in any discussion of high wages; it is also 
of interest to consider the chief sources from which improvements 
in wages may be secured. These questions are outlined first. 
They are followed by surveys of the relation between high wages 
and labour costs, productive efficiency and purchasing power. 









I 








STANDARDS OF COMPARISON 





There are several standards of comparison by which wages 
may be judged to be high. The wages of one worker may be 
higher than those of another. The level of wages in one establish- 
ment, industry, district or country may be high in relation to 
those elsewhere. The wages of a given group of workers may 












*A recent recognition of the importance of studying this question is that 
of the International Association for Social Progress which, on the basis of a 
preliminary report by Dr. Stern, Secretary General of the Czechoslovak Social 
Institute, decided at its Third General Assembly, Zurich, 19-21 September 1929, 
to undertake a detailed survey of the problem of high real wages. 
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be higher than they were last year or a decade ago. Again, wages 
may be higher in relation to salaries or profits than they were 
formerly. Any conclusion as to whether wages are high or low 
depends on the standard of comparison. 

The method most commonly adopted in discussions of the 
doctrine of high wages is to compare present levels of wages with 
those of a few years ago. Owing to limitations of space the 
present article is restricted largely to this aspect and, to a 
lesser extent, to some of the other aspects indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that, although the amounts which the workers receive may now 
be greater and represent a higher purchasing power than they 
did a few years ago, at the same time the total amount received 
by the workers may form a smaller proportion of the total 
product of industry. In these circumstances are wages high or 
low ? Evidently, to give a complete answer, both standards 
must be applied. Unfortunately in many countries adequate data 
are not available to show the proportion which the workers 
receive of the total product of industry, although this aspect of 
distribution is of fundamental importance. 

Some of the methods indicated above may be illustrated by 
considering wages in the United States. If comparisons are made 
between present levels and those immediately before the war, it 
is evident that wages, after allowing for changes in the cost of 
living, are relatively high. For broad groups of industrial 
workers, real wages are generally more than 25 per cent. higher 
than before the war. For many groups the increase has probably 
been much more than 25 per cent. It is to this remarkable rise, 
a considerable part of which has occurred in post-war years, that 
attention is generally directed in discussions of the doctrine of 
high wages. 

In comparison with levels in most other countries, wages in 
the United States are high, even taking into consideration the 
relatively small protection afforded the American worker against 
social risks. After allowing for differences in the cost of living, 
the wages of many of the chief groups of American workers are 
probably at least 50 per cent. above the highest European 
countries, and are more than double those in a considerable 
number of industrially important countries of Europe. * 





1 The International Labour Office comparisons based on food only show even 
greater differences, but allowance should be made for the higher relative costs 
in the United States of certain other groups of expenditure, especially housing 
accommodation. 
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In one sense, however, American wages do not appear to be 
high. Total wages do not appear to form a higher proportion 
of the national income than before the war, although salaried 
employees have made considerable gains. Also figures may be 
given to show the relation during recent vears between increases 
in factory wages, manufacturing production, and profits. Between 
1922 and 1927 the average earnings of factory workers increased 
at a rate of 2.4 per cent. a year, while output per man in manu- 
facturing establishments rose at a rate of 3.5 per cent. a year, 
and the profits of industrial corporations increased, between 1923 
and 1927, at an average rate of 9 per cent. a year. * 

The desirability not merely of securing higher real wages than 
were paid a few years ago, but also of endeavouring to ensure 
that the share of national production received by the wage earner 
shall not decline, has not been ignored by organised labour in 
the United States. The Modern Wage Policy of the American 
Federation of Labour emphasises that “higher real wages from a 
social point of view do not improve the situation of the worker 
if productivity increases more than real wages. For higher 
productivity without corresponding increase of real wages means 
that the additional product has to be bought by others than the 
wage earner. This means that the social position of the wage 
earner in relation to other consumers becomes worse, because his 
standard of living will not advance proportionately with those of 
other groups.” * The policy of the Federation is therefore to 
strive not merely for higher real wages representing an improve- 
ment in the economic position of the worker but for higher social 
wages, for wages related to both prices and productivity. 


Sources oF Hicu WAGES 


The sources from which improvements in wages may _ be 


secured are various. A group of organised workers may obtain 
high wages at the expense of other workers. ‘This occurs, for 
example, where a trade union deliberately restricts the supply of 
labour in its trade. The shortage of labour in the trade results 








1 Recent Economic Changes in the United States. Report of the Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. 
Vol. II, chapter IX: “Price Movements and Related Industrial Changés”, by 
Frederick C. MiLLs, pp. 653-654. (Referred to in subsequent notes as Recent 
Economic Changes.) 

2 Organised Labour’s Modern Wage Policy. Research Series No. 1, published 
by the American Federation of Labour, 1927. 
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in wage increase, but the flow of labour attracted to the trade 
by the high wages is restricted by the trade union regulations. 
There is therefore a relative surplus of labour available for other 
trades, and consequently a fall in their wage levels. This is one 
of the ways by which an unsatisfactory relation may develop 
between wages in different trades, work of equal skill being paid 
for at different rates. 

Similar consequences follow the imposition of restrictions on 
the free mobility of labour between countries. Thus the restric- 
tion of immigration into the United States is admittedly a factor 
which has contributed to increasing the level of American wages 
in relation to those in other countries. Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, in his review of recent economic changes in the United 
States, concludes that “had there been no reduction in birth rates 
and no restriction of immigration, the United States would 
contain several millions more people than it does. As large or a 
larger fraction of the greater population would be ‘engaged in 
gainful occupations’, and, despite more unemployment and a less 
advanced stage of industrial technique, the workers would prob- 
ably be producing a greater volume of goods. Thus, the 
national income would be rising faster than it is ; but per capita 
income would be growing slower than it is. Since birth-rate 
restriction seems to be voluntary, and since immigration certainly 
is, we must conclude that Americans are preferring to raise the 
economic level of average life rather than to maximise national 
wealth.” * 

Wages may be raised at the expense of other classes of the 
community. For example, in an industry with a monopoly of 
an article of inelastic demand the producers may restrict supply 
and secure monopoly profits. The workers may support this 
policy and share in the profits by restricting the supply of labour. 
In such circumstances the high wages and profits are obtained 
at the expense of the consumer, and also of workers in other 
industries. 

The raising of wages at the expense of other classes of the 
community is, however, generally a question of wages versus 
profits. This method usually involves conflict. Economists are 
generally agreed that although this method of raising wages may 
sometimes be unavoidable and even desirable it is unlikely to lead 
to considerable improvements. This is partly because if pushed 








' Recent Economic Changes, Vol. Il, p. 886. 
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too far the consequent fall in profits tends to discourage the 
accumulation of capital, and this ultimately has unfavourable 
reactions on wages. Also the conflict and bad industrial rela- 
tions involved have unfavourable reactions on production. 

The sources of higher wages already mentioned merely 
represent changes in the distribution of the national dividend. 
These may sometimes be necessary where distribution is un- 
satisfactory. But, as has been indicated, sometimes anti-social 
action and often conflict are involved in attempts to secure 
improvements in wages at the expense of other groups of workers 
or of other classes of the community ; also the possibilities of 
improvement are small. There is one source, however, from 
which important improvements in the workers’ standard of living 
may be secured without entailing unfavourable reactions, and 
that is by increasing production. The increase may be due to 
the progress of science, the greater application of mechanical 
appliances, better organisation and methods of work, or improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the workers. 

It is increase in per capita production which has led to the 
remarkable rise in wages in the United States during recent years. 
There is no need here to repeat in detail the well-known data on 
the results in the United States of applying mass production 
methods, standardisation, mechanical power, the latest inven- 
tions, and other improvements in management. It will suffice to 
quote that “the increase in per capita productivity in manufactur- 
ing from 1922 to 1925 was 35 per cent.” ; also “the productivity 
of farm workers has increased at a rate probably never before 
equalled. And these increases in productivity have been joined 
to a corresponding increase in the consuming power of the 
American people.” * 

The workers in various countries recognise the benefits they 
will derive from increased production. In the United States, 
organised labour has declared its willingness to co-operate with 
management in the promotion of efficiency, the elimination of 
waste, and other means of increasing production. The American 
Federation has taken the lead in broadcasting this policy. At its 
Convention in Atlantic City in 1925, a declaration was adopted 
which included the following passage: “We hold that the best 
interests of wage earners as well as the whole social group are 
served, by increasing production in quality as well as quantity, 





* Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. xv. 
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and by high wage standards which assure sustained purchasing 
power to the workers. . . .”. This co-operative policy for increase 
of production has been applied with considerable results in a 
number of industries.* Commenting on this policy Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell states : 

That organisations of wage earners should grasp the relations 
between’ productivity and wages, and that they should take the 
initiative in pressing constructive plans for increasing efficiency 
re employers, is not wholly without precedent; but the spread 
of such ideas and the vigour with which they are acted on by large 


organisations must startle those who have believed that trade unions 
are brakes upon economic progress. * 


II 


Hicu WAGES AND PRODUCTION 


High wages may have the effect of increasing the efficiency 
of the worker or of providing a stimulus to employers to improve 
the efficiency of their productive organisation and so to reduce 
labour costs. A rise in wages may result in an improvement in 
the efficiency of the worker either by increasing his physical 
capacity for work or by its psychological effects. In industries 
in which wages are so low as to involve privation and misery 
for the worker and his family, a rise in wages is likely after a 
time‘ to pay for itself in the improved physical efficiency of the 
worker ; also the effect will be cumulative because of the increased 
‘welfare of his children. Apart altogether from humanitarian 
considerations, this is an important economic justification for the 
establishment of minimum wage-fixing machinery to ensure that 
unduly low wages shall not be paid. 

In the United States the payment of higher wages has prob- 
ably had comparaiively little effect during post-war years in 
improving mere physical efficiency, except perhaps in the south- 
ern States. In European countries, and still more in Asiatic 
countries, the number of workers living at or below the “poverty 
line” is relatively large, and there is the possibility of considerable 
improvements in output if the undermining effects of an unduly 
low standard of living could be removed. 





1 See article on “Recent Developments in Industrial Co-operation in the United 
States and Canada”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 1, July 1929, 


pp. 67-83. 
2 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. II, p. 864. 
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The psychological effect on the worker of an increase in 
wages is often important. The increase may or may not be the 
result of a change in the method of wage payment. Thus the 
introduction of piece-work or bonus systems of payment will 
often provide a stimulus to increased production. This will be 
especially true if the worker does not fear that this increased 
output will be followed by unfair cutting of the piece rate. 
Increases in wages without any change in the methods of pay- 
ment will also provide a stimulus for a time ; but the stimulus 
will probably diminish rapidly as the workers become accustomed 
to the new levels, unless successive increases are possible. In 
the United States the psychological effect on the worker of wage 
increases during recent years has doubtless been of considerable 
importance. In a number of industries there have been succes- 
sive increases in wage rates; also there has been a marked 
tendency to extend piece-work and bonus systems of payment, 
while there has apparently been less cutting of rates than for- 
merly, and, consequently, better relations between management 
and workers. 

An important aspect of the doctrine of high wages is -the 
stimulus to employers to improve their productive organisation 
and so reduce labour costs. In the United States a central 
element of the doctrine is that there is nothing incompatible 
between high wages and low labour costs. According to the 
British Committee on Industry and Trade “the characteristic 
feature of the economy of the great industrial establishments of 
the United States is not merely the high wages which prevail, 
but the combination of high wages and low labour costs per unit 
of output.” * By introducing labour-saving machinery, improving 
the organisation of work, providing more horse-power per worker, 
better personnel administration, including, in the progressive 
undertakings, a more careful selection and training of workers 
and promotion by merit, and by other methods of increasing 
production, management in the United States is continually 
endeavouring to reduce labour costs, and during recent years has 
achieved remarkable successes in this field.” The extent of labour 
saving may be indicated by the following statement by 
Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, President of the National Industrial 





1 Final Report, pp. 150-151. London, 1929. 
2 It is curious that numbers of American business men who refer to low labour 
costs in the United States also believe strongly that high tariffs are necessary 
to protect the standard of living of the American worker. 
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Conference Board, in his Annual Report, 1928: “On the average m 
for all manufacturing industries, an output which required . . . al 
one hundred workers in 1914 was produced by only seventy-one al 
workers in 1925, while average working time had declined . . . ti 
9 per cent. from 1914 to 1925.”* Also, apart from a certain * 
amount of temporary “technological unemployment”, the supply u 
of labour released from the manufacturing industries has been d 
readily absorbed into other occupations, the most characteristic 
of which, reflecting the raised standard of living, are automobile b 
supply and amusement services. ir 
The attitude of business men in the United States to the d 
problems of the efficient organisation of industry is a factor in 0 


the increase of productivity which has made higher wages pos- 
sible. Favourable economic conditions, including the growing 
demands of an increasing population, have resulted in a spirit 
of optimism regarding the future. Efficient management has 
become a creed and business men have been “on their mettle” 
to eliminate wasteful methods. ’ 





Business men in the United States do not, of course, pay high 
wages in order to provide themselves with a stimulus to improve 
their own efficiency. Wages are no higher than the circum- 
stances of the country warrant. To quote Professor Perlman, 
they are “principally the outcome of objective conditions . . . and 
not the result of deliberate policy on the part of the employers. . . 
Although, once these high wages came to be, they entered into 
so reciprocal a connection with the use of the newer efficiency 
methods — in which the initiative, of course, was the employers’ 
— that it has become impossible to ascertain which has been 
cause and which effect.” * 

A main cause of the high level of wages is the relative scarcity 
of labour, and being scarce, labour is used economically, The 
relative scarcity of labour is determined by the volume of capital 
available. In the United States “in consequence of the juxta- 
position of rich resources and an inadequate labour supply, there 
has resulted a progressive development of labour-supplementary 
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1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : Twelfth Annual Report of the 
President : “Mechanisation of Industry and Economic and Social Progress’, p. 4. 

2 Progress towards greater efficiency was stimulated by the publication in 1921 
by the Federated American Engineering Societies of a report on Waste in Industry, 
which showed that over a wide field there was serious waste for which management 
was largely responsible and which management alone could eliminate. 

3 Selig PERLMAN: A Theory of the Labour Movement, p. 213. New York, 1928 . 
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machine equipment, in agriculture, transportation and industry, 
and also a remarkable utilisation of power.” Reference has 
already been made to the relation between restriction of immigra- 
tion, scarcity of labour, and high wages in the United States. 
“Had there been no legal check on immigration in 1922-1927, 
unemployment would have attained large proportions, and the 
difficulty of maintaining wage rates would have been greater.” * 

The relatively small development of trade unionism in a num- 
ber of important manufacturing industries in the United States 
implies that the levels of wages of these industries are largely 
determined by managements who have no inducement to pay 
more than is necessary to attract the kind of labour they require. 

Some undertakings in the United States, and also in other 
countries, pay higher wages than their competitors mainly if not 
entirely because the higher wages are necessary to ensure an 
adequate supply of workers willing to adapt themselves to the 
methods of manufacture and to submit to a high degree of indus- 
trial autocracy. The high wage levels have attracted labour of 
the required degree of efficiency, energy, and adaptability. The 
workers have accepted without question the methods of produc- 
tion applied and labour disputes have been avoided. In other 
words, the wage has been paid to ensure an adequate supply of 
a specially selected class of workers, efficient in relation to the 
type of work demanded from them. This is one aspect of the 
“economy” of high wages. Other establishments apply the 
principle of the economy of high wages in a different manner. 
For their methods of manufacture they desire to secure consider- 
able numbers of highly skilled workers, and they pay high wages 
in order to attract these workers. In such establishments an 
important part is often played by careful methods of selection, 
training, and promotion. The high wages in both kinds of 
establishments involve methods of manufacture which result in 
low labour costs. It is in this sense that high wages are “an 
index of efficiency”’. 


In view of the endeavour of employers who are faced with 
high wages to reduce labour costs by improvements in productive 
organisation, it is sometimes proposed that organised labour 
should deliberately maintain wages at a level slightly above that 





? Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. 4. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, chapter by Professor Wesley C. MiTcHEL., p. 886. 
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which would ensure employment for all workers. This policy 
is advocated by Mr. Rowe in his recent book, Wages in Practice 
and Theory.’ He is of opinion that : 


The ordinary stimulus of competition can be, and should be, 
reinforced by a constant pressure to raise wages, if the utmost is to 
be got from the present, or indeed any system of industry. Within 
limits, which are probably in most industries, and at most times, 
appreciably wide, an increase in wage rates, if it is maintained for 
a reasonably long period, is more than likely to generate sufficient 
improvement in the efficiency of production to pay for itself, in 
the sense that though the first results will be some unemployment, 
and some reduction of the National Dividend, the ultimate result 
will be the re-absorption of these unemployed workers, and an increase 
in the National Dividend. 


Mr. Rowe recognises the ability of modern trade unionism to 
control the supply price of labour for periods sufficiently long to 
produce a direct effect on the technique and organisation of 
industry, and so on the normal equilibrium level of wages. He 
therefore suggests that : 


Trade unions ought consciously to try and keep wages not in exact 
adjustment with, but a trifle above, the current marginal productivity 
equivalent ; to accept the fact that this is bound to produce a variable, 
but permanent, margin of unemployment, which is of their own 
deliberate making and no inherent fault in the capitalist system ; 
to take all possible steps to increase the mobility and fluidity of labour, 
in order to facilitate the reorganisation and improvement of technique 
which must ensue before a fresh advance in wages is possible; and 
to mitigate the incidence of unemployment on individuals in every 
possible way....The idea...is in fact only an extension of a policy 
which has long been commonly practised in times of trade depression. 
At such times trade unions deliberately choose to maintain wage 
rates as far as possible, rather than to alleviate unemployment by 
accepting a reduction. 


Clearly if such a policy is to be successful it must be applied 
with great care. If excessive pressure is put on employers the 
result will not merely fail to provide a stimulus to improve 
productive efficiency but will have the opposite effect. There 
are many circumstances in which the policy would be unlikely 
to lead to the result anticipated, for example in industries in 
which competition for markets is particularly keen, in industries 
in which demand is declining, or in industries in which the 
possibilities of improvements in equipment and _ organisation 
are inconsiderable. Also the psychological situation created by 
an artificial raising of wages would be very different from that 





1Pp. 209-212 and 229. London, 1928. 
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where high wages are in large measure due to a real shortage of 
labour. Where high wages are the result of a real shortage of 
labour, employers have no alternative to endeavouring to reduce 
labour costs by improvements in productive efficiency. If trade 
unions insist on artificially high wages, a related volume of 
unemployment is created. The effect of such action on the 
attitude of employers and of public opinion would be unfavour- 
able and would provoke resistance. There is also the point made 
by Professor Clay in his review of Mr. Rowe’s book, that the 
action might not result in improvements in efficiency but in the 
raising of the wages of some groups of workers at the expense of 
others or at the expense of the consumer, on the lines already 
indicated. 

There are, however, circumstances in which deliberate action 
to raise or maintain wages in particular industries despite 
unfavourable conditions may be justified and lead ultimately to 
increased production and reduced labour costs. Thus the opera- 
tion of minimum wage-fixing machinery to improve the position 
of workers in receipt of unduly low wages is often economically 
sound policy, not only because the efficiency of the workers is 
improved but because employers improve their methods and are 
less wasteful in the use of labour. The British Committee 
appointed to enquire into the working and effects of the Trade 
Boards Acts gives among its conclusions that “in some instances 
the enforcement of higher rates of wages has acted as a stimulus 
to improvement in working methods ; and our attention has been 
drawn to cases in which improvements in machinery and 
organisation so brought about have increased production ....” * 
Again, the South African Wage Board, in its recent Report to the 
Minister of Labour, states that during the course of its inspections 
it discovered many instances of inefficiency in management, and 
gives figures for certain industries to show that through the 
pressure of higher wages efficiency has been increased. * 

Further, the maintenance of relatively high wages may be 
good policy in industries in which there is evidence that the 
organisation and methods of manufacture are at a low standard 
of efficiency and are capable of considerable improvement. If 
the employers can meet their economic difficulties by wage 





' Economic Journal, Sept. 1929, pp. 416-417. 
® Report to the Minister of Labour, p. 23. Cmd. 1645. London, 1922. Cf. also 
Dorothy Sets: The British Trade Boards System, chapter VI. London, 1923. 
* Report upon the Work of the Board for the Three Years ended 28 February 1929. 
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reductions, they will have less incentive to introduce improved 
methods. The strong resistance of British coal miners during 
recent years to wage reductions has been based to a considerable 
extent on the belief that much of the reduction demanded by the 
colliery companies would be unnecessary if serious endeavours 
were made to improve the efficiency of the industry. Again, in 
the recent dispute (July-August 1929) in the cotton textile indus- 
try in Lancashire, there was much emphasis by the workers and 
the public on the need for a reorganisation of the industry. In 
announcing its terms of settlement of the dispute, the Board of 
Arbitration found that the employers’ case for a reduction of 
wages was proved. In other words, with the existing methods of 
production and organisation of the industry the reduction claimed 
by the employers (12% per cent.) would be desirable in view of 
the very depressed condition of the industry. However, the 
Board was not at all convinced that a reduction in wages was the 
only remedy. In order to alleviate the immediate situation the 
Board awarded a wage reduction of half that claimed by the 
employers. Clearly, however, the Board was of the opinion that 
the employers, by better organisation and methods, could make 
a considerable contribution to improving the situation, and 
that the pressure to do so would be greater if the Board did not 
accede fully to their demands for wage reduction. 


An important element, therefore, in the doctrine of high 
wages is that in periods of industrial difficulty the principle of 
“Wages last, not first” should be applied. This principle has the 
advantage of directing the attention of employers to the possi- 
bilities of increasing profits rather by improving productive 
efficiency than by keeping wages down. In proving the value of 
this change of psychology and emphasis employers in the 
United States have made a notable contribution. 


Ill 


Hicu WaAGEs AND PurRcCHASING POWER 


A general increase in real wages which is not accompanied 
by an increase in production may be obtained either at the 
expense of profits or at the expense of the consumer. If receivers 
of profit are prepared to take a lower return, the only reactions 
may be some decline in their demand for commodities and 
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perhaps a reduction in the rate of capital accumulation with the 
consequences this implies. Usually, however, the attempt is made 
to pass on the burden to the consumer by increasing prices. As 
this rise in prices will affect commodities consumed by the work- 
ers and their families, the rise in their wages will be absorbed in 
part by the increase in the cost of living. However, part of the 
burden of higher prices will fall on other classes, who will reduce 
their demand for commodities, and unemployment will result 
with unfavourable influences on wages. The extent of the 
unemployment will depend mainly on the elasticity of the 
demand for commodities by these other classes. Clearly the 
various reactions indicated reduce the possibilities of considerable 
increases in real wages not based on increased productivity. 

An increase in productivity may occur without any increase 
in real wages. This would imply a fall in the proportion which 
wages would bear to other elements in the national dividend. The 
additional goods produced might be disposed of in various ways. 
If distributed in the form of profits they would be likely to result 
in an increase in the demand for luxury goods, and the increased 
productive capacity of industry would be directed to the satisfac- 
tion of this demand. Alternatively, the increased productive 
capacity of industry might be absorbed by an increase in saving. 
This could be effected either by individual savings or by the 
decision of business undertakings to reinvest profits in their own 
or other industries. It could also be effected by exporting goods 
and investing the proceeds abroad. The consequence of these 
various methods of saving would mostly be to direct the increased 
productive capacity of industry into the construction of capital 
equipment, and ultimately an increase in the capacity to produce 
consumers’ goods would result. 

Usually, however, any important increase in the productive 
capacity of industry results in an immediate increase in the 
purchasing power of the workers. This may come about either 
by an increase in money wages or by a fall in prices or both. In 
modern industrial; communities the spectacular increases in 
productivity are in the mass production of foodstuffs, clothing, 
furniture, household utensils, and other commodities consumed 
by the whole community. This has been especially true in the 
United States in recent years. In fact, the securing of the 
economies of large-scale production depends on ability to market 
a large product. To secure an adequate market for consumers’ 
goods produced in great quantities, the price must be within the 
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purchasing power of a large proportion of the workers. The 
genius of Mr. Henry Ford has lain mainly in his recognition of 
the tremendous increase in the market for cars which would 
result if the price were within the reach of the lower middle 
class and the manual worker, and in his ability to organise 
production so that the price could be lowered to that level. 

With a commodity like motor cars, which had hitherto been 
within the reach only of the wealthy classes, it was essential that 
prices should be greatly reduced if a mass demand was to be 
created. No practicable increase in money wages would have 
been effective. With many other commodities, however, increased 
production may be absorbed either by a lowering of prices or by 
a raising of money wages. Either method implies an increase in 
real wages. For the raising of money wages to be effective it 
must be widespread. An increase in the production of, say, 
photographic apparatus would not be absorbed by raising the 
money wages only of workers engaged in its manufacture. These 
workers constitute only a small part of the market for these com- 
modities. In order to secure adequate markets, the employers 
in this or in any other single branch of industry would tend 
to reduce prices rather than to increase wages. If, how- 
ever, there is increased production in a large number of indus- 
tries and the general body of employers tacitly agree upon a 
policy of wage increase, markets will be found to absorb the 
increased production without any great lowering of the general 
level of prices. 

This appears to have been the situation during recent years 
in the United States. The manufacturers have recognised that, 
with the great increase in production, they could find markets 
only by general increases in money wages or a general lowering 
of prices or both. In fact they have adopted both methods; they 
have, however, shown preference for the former, and this policy 
has fitted in well with the Federal Reserve authorities’ desire to 
maintain a fairly stable level of commodity prices. 

The general wage and price changes in the United States 
during the years 1922 to 1927, when the increase in productivity 
was most marked, may be illustrated by the following figures." 
They show the average annual rates of change. 


1 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. II, chapter IX’: “Price Movements and Re- 
lated Industrial Changes’, by Frederick C. Mitts. ; 
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Percentage 
annual change 















Per capita earnings of factory workers 2.4 increase 
Wholesale prices : 
All commodities 0.1 decrease 
Farm prices 1.1 increase 
Non-agricultural products 1.8 decrease 
Cost of living 0.7 increase 





The relation between increases in money wages and_ the 
increase in productivity is expressed in many articles and 
speeches by American business men. It is indicated, for example, 
by Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn in an article in the Management 
Review for September 1926. He emphasised “how much our 
quantity-production enterprises depend for their success upon 
the great buying power of the American worker that has resulted 
from his high wage-scale and the high standard of living that he 
has attained, with its accompanying interest in new comforts and 
devices as they are developed and brought before the public.” 

Mr. Henry S. Dennison, in his chapter on “Management”, 
published in Recent Economic Changes ', staies that an economic 
docirine quite different from that prevailing among business 
managers some years ago has gained a foothold : 


















Instead of believing that every cent paid as increased wages 
must come from the investor’s return or else from ultimate con- 
sumers, it is now widely believed that, where an appropriate increase 
in productivity can go along with an increase in wages, the consequent 
increase in purchasing power results not only in higher standards 
of living and better states of health, but also in increases in the 
quantities and varieties of goods which can be sold. These increasing 
quantities, by helping to carry overhead and by making specialised 
operations possible, tend further to reduce cost and so again to increase 
wealth. 














Mr. Dennison hesitates to express an opinion as to the effect 
on the doctrine of a long depression. 

The following passage from the Monthly Letter for November 
1925 of the National City Bank of New York may also be quoted : 






The idea of connecting up the working man’s advance with in- 
creasing production is all to the good. It is not only true that his real 
gains must come through industrial progress, but that industrial 
progress will utterly fail of results and actually choke down for want 
of an expanding market unless there is the widest possible distribution 
of benefits. All plans for increasing production necessarily con- 
template a corresponding increase of consumption, and the only 




















*Vol. II, p. 523. 
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way that consumption can be obtained is through the constant increase 
in the buying power of the masses. Broadly speaking, everything 
produced in all the industries must be sold back to the people engaged 
in the industries, for there is no other way of disposing of the output. 


The preference of American manufacturers for increases in 
money wages instead of considerable general reductions in prices 
is not difficult to understand. A steadily declining price level, 
even when due to increases in production, tends to exercise a 
depressing effect on business activity. One reason for this is 
that the demand for commodities is delayed as long as possible 
in the expectation of satisfaction later on at a lower price. Also 
the real burden of debts is increased and profits are reduced 
through the fall in the value of materials during the process of 
manufacture and of stocks of manufactured articles. On the 
other hand, the granting of increases in money wages has, at 
least temporarily, a stimulating effect on the workers, and often 
tends to an improvement in industrial relations and to a diminu- 
tion of resistance to changes in the organisation and methods of 
work. Also increased money resources act as an immediate 
stimulus to the workers’ demand for commodities. An increase 
in real wages through a decline in prices would not be accom- 
panied by these advantages or would be attended by them in a 
lesser degree. ” 


To sum up, the position is that increasing productivity must 
be accompanied either by increasing money wages or decreasing 
prices or both. In the United States during recent years 
manufacturers have adopted both courses, but the rise in money 
wages has been predominant.* Because of the advantages indi- 
cated in. the preceding paragraph of increasing money wages 
instead of reducing considerably the general level of prices, the 
application of the doctrine of high wages may be regarded as 
a contributory factor in the continuation of prosperity in the 
United States. er 


This conclusion is reached by the United States Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes.? They are of the opinion that : 


_ The widening gap between wages and the cost of living—wages 
increasing while the cost of living was stationary—may be assumed 





1The maintenance of a fairly stable general price level by Federal Reserve 
action must have been a factor in determining the adoption of a policy of increasing 
money wages. 

2 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, p. XIV. 
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to have contributed definitely to the degree of prosperity which 
has characterised the period as a whole (1922-1929). ... In the early 
post-war period much of the Press and many employers demanded 
a “liquidation” of labour. It was freely declared that business could 
not settle down until wages were brought back to pre-war levels. . . . 
This might have precipitated a period of serious strife, had it not 
been that leaders of industrial thought... were quick to grasp 
the significance of the power of the consumer with money to spend 
to create an accelerated cycle of productivity. They began con- 
sciously to propound the principle of high wages and low costs as a 
policy of enlightened industrial practice. This principle has since 
attracted the attention of economists all over the world, and while 
it is in no sense new, its application on a broad scale is so novel as to 
impress the Committee as being a fundamental development. 


It should not, however, be assumed that the principle could 
be applied with equal success in other countries. The United 
States has the advantages of abundant raw materials and an 
enormous domestic market, without the handicap of barriers ol 
tariffs or of language. Also the foreign market is small relative 
to the home market. Countries which depend more on foreign 
markets are in a different position. A country which increases 
its production of the goods it exports in large quantities can find 
markets chiefly by a lowering of prices. There would_therefore 
be greater difficulty in applying a policy of raising money wages 
instead of lowering prices unless the countries with which it 
trades were doing the same, and this is most improbable. 

This section, may be concluded by a quotation from the Final 
Report of the British Committee on Industry and Trade, which 
emphasises the differences between the situation in the United 
States and Great Britain.’ After discussing the reaction of the 
customary standard of living on real wages, the Committee 
refer to- 
the theory which in recent vears has obtained a certain amount of 
favour, that high wages by leading to high purchasing power tend 
automatically to stabilise themselves in virtue of the increased demand 
thus generated for industrial products, and the consequent enhanced 
capacity of industry to sustain a high rate of wages. This assumption 
is mainly based on recent experiences in the United States, where 
a very large proportion of industrial production is destined for home 
consumption, and the home market is surrounded by the ring fence 
of an enormously high customs tariff. In such circumstances there 
is no doubt that the increased purchasing power resulting from the 
high wages policy which prevails in certain industries has a certain 
tendency to keep up wages, as also in those other industries which 





' Final Report, p. 150. 
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supply articles of consumption for the wage earners. It would |x 
rash to infer that a similar result could be expected to follow in 
anything like the same degree in Great Britain where so large a 
proportion of articles of consumption are imported. 


IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


A high general level of real wages is mainly the consequence 
and not the cause of a high rate of production. But there are 
important reactions between production and wages. The rate o! 
production is dependent largely on the volume of capital available 
to provide the workers with mechanical power and equipmen|. 
Where capital and also natural resources are large and labour 
relatively scarce, real wages are high, and this provides a stimulus 
to management to introduce more labour-saving devices and 
thus further to reduce labour costs. This in turn increases out- 
put per worker, and the increased volume of commodities facili- 
tates the payment of still higher real wages. Increases in real 
wages may also, by their physical and psychological effects. 
result in greater efficiency of the workers. 

Where there is an abundant supply of labour and intense 
competition for markets, an artificial forcing up of the level o! 
real wages, which would be accompanied by a considerable 
volume of unemployment, would provide a stimulus to employers 
fo improve productive efficiency only if industry is badly 
organised and there are large possibilities of improving produc- 
live efficiency ; otherwise, such a policy would provoke the 
resistance of employers and the hostility of public opinion. I! 
follows that in industries where there is evidence of inefficient! 
management and out-of-date equipment the determination to 
maintain wages may be advantageous as a means of compelling 


progress in rationalisation. Also for industries in which wages 
are unduly low there is justification on economic as well as on 
humanitarian grounds for deliberate action for the raising of 


wages. 

From the point of view of purchasing power, an increase. in 
productivity generally necessitates a rise in money wages or 
fall in prices or both, in order that the additional supply 0! 
commodities may be sold. In the United States, with a large 
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home market and a relatively small foreign market, the method 
of raising wages is practicable, and has the advantages of provid- 
ing a greater stimulus to business prosperity, and a_ greater 
incentive to the workers to increase output, than would a reduc- 


tion in the general level of prices. In Great Britain and other 


European countries where foreign markets and foreign competi- 
lion are more important, the method of raising money wages 
could only be applied to a much smaller extent: increase in 
productivity would result in higher real wages mainly by a 
lowering of prices. 





The Incidence 
of the Costs of Social Insurance 


by 


Joseph L. ConEen 


Although it has been the subject of much discussion and even 
dispute, the possible effect of the final incidence of the costs oj 
social insurance on the distribution of national income has rarely 
been the occasion of objective and scientific study. The Inter- 
national Labour Review accordingly welcomed the offer by 
Mr. Cohen of the following article, in which he analyses the 
elements which, in his opinion, are the determining factors of this 
incidence, and discusses the influence, within a specific country, 
of systems of insurance applying to all branches of industry, and 
the resulting transference of risks as between prosperous indus- 
tries and those in a less favourable situation. 

In publishing Mr. Cohen's article, the Review hopes to 
stimulate further examination of the imporiant question of the 
incidence of the costs of social insurance, and so contribute 
towards finding a solution of a very complex problem which has 
not yet been sufficiently studied. 


- STUDYING the incidence of the costs of social insurance, 
what we desire to know and what calls for enquiry is who 
ultimately bears the burden, not merely who pays in the first 
instance. What class, employers or workers, rentiers or 
industrialists, or what groups within a class, monopolistic and 
non-monopolistic, workmen with dependants or those without 
dependants, what industries, those subject to high unemployment 
and a heavy accident rate or those with regular employment and 
not dangerous, sheltered or unsheltered industries, will be called 
upon to bear an extra burden through a given system of collect- 
ing social insurance funds? As with the questions relating to 
the effects of rises and falls in price levels where we are con- 
cerned with relative gains and losses to certain classes and 
groups, so here we desire to trace the incidence of the costs of 
social insurance on different sections of the community. 
It is common ground that not all who actually pay a tax 
bear its burden and that taxes imposed in the first place upon. 
e.g., employers may be shifted on to their workpeople through a 
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lowered wage, or through an increase in the price of goods on to 
consumers. But it is not seen with equal clearness that the costs 
of social insurance which are imposed upon the employer will 
be shifted by him. Employers, conscious of the first impact of 
forced contributions, cry out against their imposition. This. view 
is common indeed to most people who pay taxes. They assume 
or argue that they also bear the cost. With respect to these 
charges their book-keeping methods justify this view. They 
include in the costs of production payment for labour, machinery, 
raw materials and interest on loans. ‘They commonly insure their 
goods against injury by fire and loss at sea and include the 
premiums in their total cost of goods. But these are expenses which 
their competitors must also bear. Of course, they wish to include 
also all their contributions in respect of social insurance, whether 
paid to an insurance company or to a Government office, as part 
of their costs of production. They argue that this is not possible 
as a rule since competing countries do not have them at all or 
not to the same amount. They must sell their goods at competi- 
live prices and therefore they hold that their contributions must 
really come from their profits. Are they justified ? 

A similar question is raised respecting the wishes of Parlia- 
ment. It enacts that stated contributions shall be paid by certain 
people. It may wish that employers shall not merely make pay- 
ments towards certain funds but also perhaps that they shall 
bear their burden. Surely, it is argued, a sovereign Parliament 
formulating clear commands with the whole force of the modern 
State behind it is able to have its decisions enforced. It is 
necessary, however, to ask how far the legal form, which remains 
as Parliament decrees, embodies its actual intentions. Is it not 
possible that this legal garb in fact acts as a distorting mirror 


giving a misleading image of what really occurs? It is clear 
that whilst Parliament may control juridic form it may not 
necessarily be able to control, even if it should be able to foresee, 
economic effects and tendencies.’ 


Our first task is to enquire how far the view of the average 
employer of what actually occurs is correct, whether the inten- 
tions of Parliament are carried out and whether the law represents 
the underlying reality. How far are the wishes of those interested 
able to prevail? To what extent are the intended objects 


' Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABour OFrice : General Problems of Social Insurance. 
Studies and Reports. Series M. No. 1. Geneva. 1925. 
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achieved? The economist used to the consideration of “the things 
which are not seen” as well as of those which are obvious 
and palpable may perhaps be expected to examine the problem 
as a whole and with less bias than is usual to interested parties. 
The further question of the incidence of costs on different 
industries or occupations will be dealt with in the second part of 
the article. 

Let us enquire what would be the effect of raising contribu- 
tions for insurance on the net marginal productivity of the 
different factors of production and on their real return. There 
are three extreme cases according as contributions are paid 
entirely 


(a) by the workers, as is common in burial insurance ; 


(b) by the State, as in the 1908 British Old-Age Pension 
scheme ; 

(c) by the employers, as in workmen’s compensation in the 
schemes of most countries. 


The most important and most debatable question relates to the 
incidence of the employer’s contribution. We will therefore 
dismiss briefly reference to the incidence of the contributions of 
the worker and of the State and consider in detail that which 
is provoking most dispute. 


THE INCIDENCE OF CONTRIBUTIONS PAID BY WoRKERS 
AND BY THE STATE 


In case (a) the workers will be deferring expenditure. Their 
net marginal productivity is affected only to the extent that an 
uncertain and heavy future expenditure is converted into a small 
present expenditure which they make in the form of contribu- 
tions. This expenditure has nothing to do directly with anything 
they produce or sell. It does not affect the direct economic rela- 
tions between them and others, and it is difficult therefore to sec 
how such a contribution, whether provided through a voluntary 
organisation or a State organisation, can be shifted. There is no 
question of the employer or the State suffering any burden under 
such circumstances. The workman buying burial insurance is in 
fact in the same position as one buying a pair of boots. It is a 
necessary expenditure. Of course he can abuse his expenditure 
by buying relatively too much burial insurance or too many boots. 
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He may also pay more for these services and goods than would 
be necessary if the sales organisation were efficient. In the year 
1925, some £57,000,000 were devoted by the workers of Great 
Britain alone to this purpose. But in no case can it be said that 
the employer or the State must bear any of this burden. 

In case (b) the State must shift the cost, since broadly speak- 
ing it has no resources of its own and must raise the amount it 
requires from direct and indirect taxation. 













THE INCIDENCE OF THE EMPLOYER’S CONTRIBUTION 


We have now to examine what will be the incidence in the 
case where the employers are obliged to pay the costs or part 
of the costs of social insurance, i.e. to make contributions to a 
fund which is to be used exclusively for the workman's benefit. 
If it may be assumed that before this additional payment is made 
in his interests, the workman is already receiving a wage equal 
lo his net marginal productivity — and this in the absence of 
rebutting evidence is a fair assumption — he will now obtain an 
aggregate income which is above that. It follows that if the factor 
labour is obtaining more than its due share of the national income, 
the other factors, land, management, and more particularly 
capital, will be obtaining less. The old equilibrium between the 
rewards of labour and capital respectively will thus have been 
disturbed. A new equilibrium will have to be established. 
To illustrate, suppose the marginal worker in a given establish- 
ment to be worth 50s. a week, i.e. that the demand and supply 
are in that case in equilibrium. If for every workman the 
employer engages he is obliged to pay now a contribution of 
Is. 6d., then the marginal worker will no longer be employed 
ut 50s., but only in case he accepts 1s. 6d. less. If he will not 
accept this lessened amount he will not be employed. No one : 
will engage him. The employer will have to take into account 
not merely the wage but also the cost to him of insurance ; and 
since there is no question of the relative efficiency of the work- 
man having improved or of the relative efficiency of the capitalist 
having diminished, the employer will not employ workmen if 
he judges that their costs to him are more than their services 
ire worth. 
Before enquiring where this new wage will be established 
and how it will be achieved let us trace the immediate effects 
of this new contribution. 
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Immediate Effects 


Its imposition will have a number of undesired consequences. 
rhere will be a tendency for merchants to raise the prices of the 
commodities which are affected. Since there is always in exist- 
ence a more or less considerable quantity of stocks, it becomes 
uncertain at what price they are to be sold. This evil of 
uncertainty will enter for a time in the making of all new 
contracts, and especially long-time contracts, those which take a 
considerable period to complete, such as road works, engineering. 
construction and building. It is true that some employers will 
have prepared for the new situation when the proposal was being 
debated and before the scheme came into operation. But even 
they have to face the difficulties of achieving the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Employers may suffer from the fact that they have long-time 
contracts with their customers and with their labourers. Firms 
rarely work from hand to mouth. They may work for stock. 
but they often carry out orders at a price which is fixed for a 
more or less extended period. For a time, owing to the new 
charge, their costs of production may go up without their being 
able to pass them on to their customers. And the longer the 
contracts into which they have entered the greater their loss. 
Public utility undertakings, for example, often buy coal on long 
contracts which are not easily susceptible to price changes. If 
contracts with customers cannot be quickly adjusted to a higher 
rate employers will find their profits lessened. Similarly, collect- 
ive agreements between employers and trade unions may prevail 
in given industries and wage rates will then be inelastic. Not 
until new contracts with the purchasers of the goods made and 
the labourers concerned have been effected can the necessary 
adjustments be contrived. And in so far as the prices at whicn 
products can be sold lag behind costs of production, profits tend 
to decrease. On the other hand there is a windfall gain, or rather 
a deferred charge, to the purchaser, and there is the gain to the 
labourer ; there is thus a real subsidy to consumers and to wage 
earners. 

It is thus evident that during the first stage, after a new con- 
tribution or tax is imposed upon the employer, there is a repres- 
sion of profits ; a burden, or at all events the reverse of a bounty. 
Employers must bear the costs of these contributions until they 
can be shifted. They are like an increase in local rates before 
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they have been shifted on to the occupier. If trade is buoyant 
the burden and the consequent outcry are likely to be small, but 
when it is depressed this is heavy and the cry for repeal clamant. 

The bad effects of these charges may be seen by each 
manufacturer, but they are not calculable. He cannot tell exactly 
what adjustments are necessary until effects on other trades 
slowly work themselves out. He knows that the sudden small 
change in his costs of production results in lowering his profits 
and in making prices unstable and that the lack of stability and 
confidence which it introduces is bad. But he reasons wrongly 
about it. He fails to notice that it is a short-period charge to 
which he will adjust himself. Above all, he blames his total 
costs of social insurance for his present predicament instead of 
the new unadjusted additional marginal burden. Of course 
where possible the merchant will force the charges on to others 
He may raise his prices at home until alternative sources of 
supply can be organised, and this will tend to bring profits to 
their old level. But this is best examined under long-time effects. 
















Long-time Effects 







Let us now turn to the long-time effects, which are, of course, 





of greater importance. The employers’ demand price for labour 






depends on its net marginal productivity, which governs its 
market price. If they are forced to pay wages above this they 
restrict the number of units they engage, for it pays them to 
employ less. This works itself out in the following manner. 

The marginal employers who were just able to pay their way 
under the old conditions will now be obliged to leave business 
since it is no longer profitable. The increased cost of labour 
will tend to diminish the demand for it. Capital now being i 
under-rewarded will be shy and its supply restricted. Thus a 
series of changes all making for unemployment will be started. 
The presence of these unemployed will mean an active competi- 
tion amongst workmen for employment. The employer will then 
he able to insist on changes favourable to himself. In any case 
it is clear that the situation created by imposing on the employer 
additional burdens cannot last long. Let us underline this, as 
it is the beginning of the whole theory of the shifting and inci- 
dence of social insurance costs, that in spite of the wishes of 
Parliament and no matter what the legal form may seem to 
indicate, a state of disequilibrium is created, and in practice the 
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cimployer is likely to shift his contribution on to someone else. 
Since under these conditions the employer will find that labour 
is expensive, he will tend to substitute capital for labour. But the 
existence of unemployed wage earners produces a_ condition 
under which a new equilibrium will be reached when wages have 
declined to such a level that the new wage plus the employer's 
contribution equals the former wage. Some time might elapse 
before this adjustment takes place. Wage reductions may nol 
be agreed to until existing trade union strike funds are exhausted. 
In any case the employer's profits tend to be what they were 
hefore the cost of insurance was placed upon them. 


The employer, as the director and organiser of modern 
industry, has the powerful weapon of dismissing work-people 
when the wages demanded, tagether with his contributions to 
insurance, are greater than the value of their net marginal 
productivity. But the knowledge that he has this weapon is 
generally sufficient to make wages elastic and to enable him 


to shift the costs of social insurance on to the workers. He has 
moreover a certain superiority in bargaining. It is still the 
employer who has the facts and the knowledge of trade condi- 
tions which he alone is able to use. When workers fight on wage 
issues they do so largely in the dark and against the cry that 
they are against the public interest. In addition to this power 
to use or withhold required data which is in the hands of 
employers, they may have a monopolist position in bargaining 
with workers who are unorganised or whose unions are very 
weak. Broadly speaking, the employer is in a position to bring 
about the necessary adjustments. But this is not always the 
case, 

A situation may arise in which those who are unemployed 
will receive unemployment benefits for an indefinite period, and 
if these are sufficiently high then the pressure to lower wages 
will be offset. Whilst this condition prevails the employer will 
not be able to shift the burden on to the workers. But clearly 
this is not likely to last very long. Public opinion will not support 
the existence of a permanent body of unemployed who arc 
provided for in large measure out of public funds and out of 
the contributions of those employed. Sooner or later the neces- 
sary adjustments will be effected. Workmen will not be able to 
afford to refuse work and remain idle merely because the 
employer offers them a wage less than that previously obtained 
by an amount equal to his contribution. 
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We have seen that where the primary incidence is on the 
employer there is likely to be a shifting of the burden. A state 
of unemployment, and of capital shy, because under-rewarded, 
is not likely to last long. But how does the employer shift the 
burden ? He may try to pass it on to his workmen by lowering 
their wage, or on to consumers of his products by raising his 
prices, or if in an exceptional case both these should prove 
impossible, icc. where wages and prices are both inelastic, to 
lessen his output, dropping that part of it which is carried on 
under least advantageous circumstances. Also, the price will 
settle which is to be the marginal firm. The new conditions will 
decide which firms will be able to carry on, i.c. will be just able 
to cover their costs of production without enjoying any surplus. 
Some will be unable to continue to exist. Less will be produced. 
but the employers who are left in industry will, in common with 
other employers not subject to the change, obtain an amount 
equal to the net marginal productivity of their services. This 
case is not likely to occur often in actual fact. Of course it is 
possible that more employers will tend to stay on than the new 
conditions warrant. If they do they will have to bear part of 
their contribution and not shift this. Under what conditions will 
it be possible to pass it on to the workers? Where this is 
impossible, under what conditions can it be shifted on to the 
consumers ? These are the usual cases. In examining them we 
shall have to distinguish between products the demand for which 
is elastic and those for which it is inelastic, and between those 
manufactured under monopolistic and under competitive condi- 
tions, and between conditions in sheltered and unsheltered trades. 
The effects will not be identical if insurance applies only to 
selected trades, and therefore this case also needs to be examined. 


L:ffects on Working Conditions. 


It is easier to trace the effects on the employer indirectly by 
discovering under what circumstances he will have to pay the 
workman more or less in wages and free services or be able to 
shift his increased cost on to consumers, rather than by enquiring 
what effect will be produced directly on his profit and on the 
rate of interest. 

Real return to wage earners may be altered in five ways : 


(1) The nominal rate may be changed. 
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Hours may be altered’; the amount of short time and 
overtime will also affect the total earnings. 

The relative numbers in different wage grades may be 
altered and so affect the total earnings of a class or of 
individuals averaged over long periods. 


Workers may be selected in such a manner that whilst 
wages are nol reduced, higher production is obtained : 
closely related to this is increasing the intensity of the 
work done per hour. 


(5) Prices of commodities may rise. 


Various causes operate to prevent adjustments of the first type.* 
Custom, suspicion, slowness of collective bargaining, whether 
effected through employers’ and workers’ organisations or 
through trade boards, interfere with the easy and accurate adjust- 
ment of wages. In some cases wage agreements made for a 
considerable period ahead, or automatic arrangements based on 
sliding scales, do not take into account increases in the costs of 
social insurance. Thus in the iron and steel trades wages are 
governed by a sliding scale based on the price of the product. 
the standard rate of which changed slowly for years. Moreover 
there is a reluciance to press for wage adjustments when they 
are likely to lead to industrial conflict. But sooner or later 
changes in nominal wages are brought about. Strikes or lockouts 
are, it is true, a last resort, but they may be employed if more 
peaceful methods fail. In some cases evidence is to be found 
where the imposition of contributions has actually resulted in 
a lessened wage. Even more probable however is the effect that 
insurance charges result in postponing or preventing an advance 


1 One might perhaps include here the introduction of the double-shift system 
with its accompanying unpleasant hours of work. But in Great Britain this is 
less important than on the Continent. The repugnance of workmen to it arises 
from their fear of its effects on the amount of employment. 

2 During the whole of the nineteenth century, when States were interfering 
increasingly in the conditions of employment, when stringent regulations were 
applied to hours, safety, and public health, there was a reluctance to interfere 
directly with wages. The reason was given by Nassau Senior (although we should 
now drop the word “kindliness” in describing the wages contract): “The con- 
nexion between him and his master has the kindliness of a voluntary association, 
in which each party is conscious of benefit and each feels that his own welfare 
depends, to a certain extent, on the welfare of the other. But the instant wages 
cease to be a bargain—the instant the labourer is paid not according to his value, 
but his wants, he ceases to be a freeman.’ (Nassau SENIon: Three Lectures on 
the Rate of Wages (1830), p. x of Preface.) The situation became different when 
the State or some other outside arbitration authority was brought in to decide 
what was a fair and proper wage in given circumstances. 
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of wages that would otherwise have occurred. It seems as if 
workmen would resist a fall in wages more than they would fight 
for an increase. 

Wage adjustments being difficult, the real return to labour 
may be lessened by altering hours, by altering wage grades, and 
by selecting workmen more rigidly. 

Although State legislation has not in Great Britain interfered 
with the hours of work, except in coal mining and the work of 
shop assistants, the growing recognition of the costliness of work 
done after the ninth hour (and in some industries the eighth), the 
determined opposition of trade unions to long hours, and the 
development of extra wage rates for “overtime” tend to restrict 
the working day. In Great Britain, at any rate, the number of 
hours worked is a less elastic factor than the wage rate. 

In the year 1927, for example, 282,000 workpeople had their 
rates of wages increased and 1,855,000 had their wages decreased, 
i.e. 2,137,000 had them changed, whilst only 18,700 had_ their 
hours increased and 1,700 their hours reduced, i.e. a total of 
20,400 had their normal hours of labour changed. In that year 
there were approximately 100 workpeople who suffered a change 
of wage to one who suffered a change of hours. Even in the 
coal industry, where drastic changes have occurred within the 
last two vears, hours have probably been less flexible than wages. 
In view of the adoption in a number of countries of the Inter- 
national Convention on the eight-hour day, and the attitude of 
mind which it has engendered everywhere, hours of labour may 
be taken as being comparatively inelastic. 

Two types of regrading have recently occurred in the building 
trade in Great Britain.’ The standard rates for the thirteen grades 
into which all the country was divided by the National Wages 
and Conditions Council in 1921 varied from 2s, 4d. to Is. 7d. By 
1926, owing to the general movement towards regrading locali- 
ties upwards, the lowest grades were dispensed with, so that 
there are now only ten grades. 

Regrading was one of the most important methods of raising 
wages during the building boom. In 1926 the number of operat- 
ives receiving “A” wages (including, however, London builders, 
who receive more than the standard “A” rates) amounted to 
71.5 per cent. of the total. 


? Cf. “ Wage Fixing in the Building Industry *, by J. R. Hicks, in Economica, 
June 1928, p. 168. 
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During slack times employers are able to concentrate employ. 
ment on the most efficient and least troublesome workmen. 
When dismissing people this is generally kept in mind. This is 
also considered in the re-engagement of workmen after they have 
been out on strike. But this factor operates only spasmodically. 
It is true that with the growth of the rationalisation movement 
it has more opportunities. Moreover, where scientific manage- 
ment — i.e. the Taylor methods — are adopted, it is likely to 
be a constant and significant factor. But, in fact, it is not vet 
a considerable factor in effecting adjustments of labour condi- 
tions. 

But these various ways of altering the real return to wage 
earners through hours, alteration of grades, or the selection of 
workmen are in practice closely related to wage adjustments. The 
likelihood is that since these three methods would not as a rule 
be sufficient to effect a substantial adjustment when real earnings 
were not close to the marginal net productivity, they would be 
associated with the first method. 


Effects on Prices. 


Where trade unions are strong and in a position to resist 
these four types of change, then the real return of labour may 
be altered in a fifth way. This possibility is particularly impor- 
tant since it points to a real alternative to them. We must 
therefore ask: is it possible for social insurance contributions 
imposed upon the employers to be shifted for a short time or 
for a long time upon the consumers ? 

The employer as entrepreneur through whom price changes 
operate will be able to raise prices where the demand for his 
products is highly inelastic and will lose comparatively little o! 
his market, and will not be able to raise them where the demand 
is elastic. 

The principal conditions of a highly inelastic demand have 
been set out by Dr. Marshall. They are: 


(a) No convenient substitutes should be available. 


(b) The commodity should be a small proportion of the total 
cost of the further commodities in whose production i! 
is employed. 


(c) No convenient substitutes for these further commodities 
in which it is used should be available. 
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(d) The commodities or services with which it is associated 
should have an inelastic supply schedule. 


If prices are raised because the producer is able to add the 
contributions to the price of his goods it does not follow that 
there is no burden on him at all. The increased price is certain 
to lead to a contraction of demand more or less considerable 
and consequently to a decreased supply. The diminished sale 
will of course reduce his total net profits. Even if he is able 
to shift his contributions on to the consumer, the business man 
may be quite justified in objecting to them. It is only when 
the total costs are shifted on to the workman and the quantity 
consumed does not diminish that the producer is not hurt at all 
by them. ‘This case is, it is argued, not rare. 

But the demand for most commodities is comparatively elastic, 
so that an increase in the price leads to a corresponding res- 
triction of their use. Those who still buy the commodity will 
bear the additional costs of the contributions, but there will tend 
to be fewer buyers. These effects may be hidden, because the 
imposition of these contributions may result in maintaining the 
existing price of commodities which might othervise have been 
lowered. The world market affects this situation in two ways. 
Prices cannot be raised at home without tending to encourage 
the introduction of competing articles from other countries. This 
consideration may prevent the rise of prices, and then the other 
effects, reduction in wages or the elimination of the marginal 
employers, must occur. Again, the foreign customer generally 
has allernative sources of supply. Broadly speaking, then, the 
goods of the manufacturer for export markets have a compara- 
tively elastic demand, whilst the goods for the home trade have 
a relatively less elastic demand. Therefore where the products 
of an industry are sold chiefly in foreign markets, the cost of 
a new contribution by the employer to social insurance must he 
shifted on to the worker. 

It is not sufficiently realised that for every commodity, 
whether a raw product or a highly manufactured article, there 
is in the short period a special market which has different 
characteristics. The dice can be loaded against the consumers 
or against the producers, depending on the nature of the organisa- 
tion of these two bodies of people. The producers may be an 
unorganised mob, composed of smal! firms, eager to sell their 
products in competition with each other. Again, the consumers 
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may be unorganised, or there may be a few large buyers working 
in consultation with each other. The speed with which shifting 
the charges takes place will vary in these different cases. But 
in the long run the level of world prices will tend to control home 
prices. 

The organisation within recent years of national and inter- 
national cartels, with the consequent modification or elimination 
of foreign competition, has increased the likelihood of conditions 
of inelastic demand arising. 


Our analysis shows how the common experience that the 
imposition of these extra charges on employers leads temporar- 
ily to increased prices comes about. But can this happen in 
the long run to all prices? Is this a stable situation which can 


continue ? 

It is possible only if there is an increase in currency, or a 
general decrease in the amount of goods produced. But the 
payment of insurance contributions does not increase the quantity 
of money. Might it not, however, lead to an increase in the 
quantity of credit? It may be supposed that when prices tend 
to rise in the short run business men will seek greater facilities 
from the banks. If these are granted and inflation is allowed 
to occur prices may indeed rise even more. Wages will lag 
behind. Nominal wages will not fall, or may even rise, but 
real wages will fall, and prices will continue to rise with the 
amount of inflation; but the check to this must soon occur. 
assuming that the gold standard is maintained. If there is no 
reason to assume an increase either in the quantity of money in 
circulation, or in the amount of credit, or in the rapidity of 
circulation, general prices cannot rise. As Professor Taussig 
reminds us‘, “a tax on all commodities cannot raise all prices”. 
There remains the possibility that less business might be carried 
on at higher prices. But this implies a state of unemployment. 
since the imposition of insurance contributions does not increase 
or decrease the ability to produce goods. If unemployment exists 
wages will tend to be lowered, and prices will fall again to what 
they were before the attempt was made to raise prices. The other 
influence bearing on prices at home is, as we have seen. the 
competition of foreign markets, which in the long run act as 
governor of the world market for wages and prices. 


1, W. Tausstic : Principles of Economics, Vo!. U, pp. 326-327. 1920. 
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The ultimate result in the long run in all cases, we conclude, 
is the same, namely, that employers shift the costs on to the 
wage earners and cannot pass them on to consumers. 


Tue INcIDENCE OF Costs ON DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
AND OcCUPATIONS 


So far we have treated all industry as homogeneous. But in 
a scheme applied to the whole industrial life of a country, or to 
a large part of it, with uniform rates of contributions and 
benefits (or rates proportional to workers’ earnings but not vary- 
ing with the trade), then the different rates of risk of industrial 
accidents, ill health, unemployment, etc., will produce a new set 
of effects. There will be a series of horizontal transferences — 
between industries and trades — as distinct from vertical trans- 
ferences — between classes. The riskier trades and industries 
will be subsidised by the less risky ones. 

Here we are on surer ground, The first part of the article ‘ 
was concerned with a process, with the working of the mechanism 
by which a newly-imposed contribution is shifted from the 
initial to the ultimate contributor, and the argument was almost 
necessarily a theoretical examination of tendencies, motives, 
alternatives, and probabilities. We have also to consider what 
happens when a state of equilibrium has been reached and the 
system is working normally. A number of problems need to be 
investigated, of which we choose one. Here we can call upon the 
experience of many countries, as shown in their statistics. An 
international study would be beyond the scope of this article 
and we propose to limit the discussion to some figures drawn 
from the statistics of Great Britain, which will illustrate the main 
points of the argument. 


Indirect Subsidies to Hazardous Trades 


Under the existing schemes of social insurance in Great 
Britain it is usual that flat-rate benefits should be provided and 
that flat-rate contributions should be paid. Trades with a small 
percentage of unemployment are then in effect subsidising 
trades with a high percentage. A similar differentiation may 
take place in favour of trades with a high proportion of industrial 
accidents, illness, premature mortality, and, where family 


5 
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income insurance is introduced, in favour of trades whose work- 
men have a large number of dependent children. Unless the 
relation between contributions and benefits is made to vary with 
“the risk” there is an indirect subsidy from the non-hazardous 
to the hazardous trades and from those with a small to those 
with a large birth rate. The constructional trades with their high 
percentage of unemployment are thus subsidised by the more 
stable consumption trades. The unhealthy trade of cutlery 
grinding is aided by the more healthy agricultural labour. In 
a national flat-rate system of family endowment the miners 
with their many children would be gaining at the expense of 
workers in other industries with less. 

Let us examine the evidence in some detail. If the mainten- 
ance of the necessary reserve of labour were made part of the 
real costs of each industry, then the productivity of resources in 
all employments would tend to be equal, and this would tend to 
maximise the national income. 

Trade union figures for the last twenty years show the average 
days per year lost per member : 


Shipbuilding 32 
Engineering 17. 


(10 per cent.) 


Mill sawyers 11. 


4 
5 
Building 15.9 
2 
Coach builders 10.9 


On the existing flat-rate system of unemployment insurance 
shipbuilders would gain at the expense of coach builders. 

The Registrar-General for England and Wales recently issued 
a Report* on occupational mortality, fertility, and infant mor- 
tality, based on the results of the Census of 1921, taken in con- 
nection with the birth and mortality statistics for 1921-1923. 
The figures are for male occupations only. 

The male population between the ages of 20 and 65 is divided 
into five classes, comprising : (1) directors of companies, clergy- 





1 Occupational Mortality, Fertility and Infant Mortality. The Registrar- 
General’s Decennial Supplement : England and Wales, 1921; Part II. ; London, 
H.M. Stationery Office. The Registrar-General examines the mortality of “ all 
occupied and retired civilian males ’’ aged 20 to 65, of whom there were about 
ten millions and from whom there occurred annually some 89,000 deaths. This 
gave him 1,000 deaths per annum to every 109,296 men. He has divided the whole 
field of industry (omitting however seamen) into 178 employment groups. He 
calculates how many deaths there would be in all employments if their age dis- 
tribution were similar for 109,296 men occupied and retired The figures he obtains 
are the “ Comparative Mortality Figures ” (C.M.F.) which measure the mortality 
risk for each group from all causes. Figures may be obtained for the several causes 
of death. 
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men, professional men, etc.; (2) farmers, employers, com- 
mercial employees, civil servants, etec.; (3) skilled workers ; 
(4) agricultural workers, miners, and other semi-skilled workers; 
(5) unskilled workers. The mortality for all males between the 
ages of 20 and 65 years being expressed as 1,000, the correspond- 
ing mortality in the five social classes is as follows ; Class (1), 
812; Class (2), 942 ; Class (3), 951; Class (4), 1,007 ; Class (5), 
1,258. 

The following table shows a few individual occupations with 
exceptionally high or exceptionally low mortality. The standard 
is all occupied and retired males, aged 20 to 65 (civilians only), 
whose average mortality rate is expressed as 1,000. 





Mortality || Occupations with high Mortality 
| | 








| 

| Occupations with low | 

mortality | rate | mortal ty rate 

| -——f — 7 

Farmers, ete. | O74 \| Potters, etc. 1,642 

| Farm bailiffs 526 | China, etc., kiln and oven 

| Agricultural labourers, ete. 688 men 1,830 

| Cement workers, lime File cutters 1,851 

| burners, ete. 717 || Cutlery grinders 3,295 

| Carpenters 843 Brushmakers 1,320 

| Platelayers | 920 || Barristers 1,171 

' Clergymen (Anglican | || Barmen 1,955 
Church) | 561 








It should, however, be noted that the mortality is influenced 
more by the general conditions of life implied by various occupa- 
tions than by the direct occupational risks entailed. The mor- 
tality ot infants under one year of age is also influenced by the 
social conditions of the fathers. 

Clearly the occupations with high mortality are responsible 
for greater claims on the health insurance funds and on the 
funds for widows’ and orphans’ pensions. This is offset, 
however, to some extent by the greater claims to old-age pensions 
by the healthy trades. 

The result of imposing flat-rate contributions when the rate of 
industrial fluctuation or of mortality varies is that the risky 
trades are subsidised and stimulated at the expense of less 
risky trades. Investment of capital and labour engaged in 
them is increased so that they are unduly expanded. It follows 
that the amount of unemployment and the rate of morbidity is 
greater than it otherwise would be, since a greater number are 
occupied in these risky trades. 
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Fluctuating trades may have three times the unemployment of 
comparatively stable trades and may receive an indirect subsidy 
of a million or two yearly, Injustice is done to the employers 
and workers whose industry is carried on with a minimum of 
these human hazards. These evils, it is contended, are serious 
obstacles to economic health and tend to reduce the national 
dividend.’ 

These indirect subsidies may in four cases be particularly 
large. First, in industries engaged in the production of those 
final products, such as ships and machinery, in the manufacturing 
cost of which raw material (e.g. coal) costs are a large factor : 
second, in industries which are liable to a number of heavy 
risks ; third, owing to special causes the normal hazard in certain 
trades may for short periods be considerably exceeded ; fourth, 
individual firms in certain industries may be responsible for 
twice the average of unemployment or of industrial accidents 
common to the industry as a whole. 

At the end of November 1922, 37 per cent. of the workers in 
the shipbuilding industry were unemployed, as against 7 per 
cent. in the boot and shoe industry, 5 per cent. in coal mining, 
and 9 per cent. on the railways. 

Now shipbuilding is dependent on the iron and steel manu- 
facturing industry, engineering, woodworking, and other indus- 
tries. Engineering is again dependent on iron and steel, which 
depends largely on coal. In all these trades which serve the 
shipbuilding and the engineering industries, transport is involved ; 
electricity and gas are also factors and various metals such as 
copper and brass are used. 

Certain industries like coal, iron and _ steel, transport and 
electricity are basic in the sense that they enter into every part 
of the country’s economic structure. Every industry feels the 
repercussion of a change in the conditions of their production.’ 

What would happen if each of these industries bore the full 
costs of benefits for its unemployed, its wounded, and the other 
hazards ? 

To make one ton of steel four tons of coal are on an average 


1 This line of argument, it should be observed, repudiates the orthodox assump - 
tions. It denies that the workman joining an occupation carefully balances the 
net advantages, and it is also pointed out that these emergencies are not all in- 
dustrial, 

2 Other industries stand in a certain isolation from the general economic fabr ic 
of the country. 
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required. Consumers of steel (such as the shipbuilding industry) 
would therefore have to pay the increase on four tons of coal due 
to the mining industry paying the extra costs due to unemploy- 
ment, accidents, and comparatively large numbers of dependent 
children. At the same time there would be an additional cost 
due to the steel industry itself. In the case of ships the price 
would now include the increased prices of every product used in 
shipbuilding, for at each stage this increase is passed on to the 
next consumer. 

What this means directly and indirectly was worked out by 
the Federation of British Industries in 1919. Taking the prices 
ruling on 1 January 1919, an increase in the price of coal of one 
shilling per ton meant a direct increase of : 


2% per cent. in cost of electricity and gas, 
4s. per ton in cost of steel, 

5s. per ton in cost of brass and copper, 
1% per cent. in cost of building materials, 
2% per cent. in cost of machinery, 

1% per cent in cost of freight, etc., etc. 


Taking into account the interaction of the above the total 
increase is much greater. For example, 1s. per ton on the price 
of coal meant an increase of 2% per cent. on bolts and nuts and 
rivets.* 

Under existing conditions, then, the shipbuilding industry is 
obtaining a huge indirect subsidy. Others are paying that 
subsidy since their hazards are less than the average. Thus 
while 1s. on the price of coal (January 1919) meant 2% per cent. 
on the cost of manufacturing rivets, bolts, and nuts, it meant 
only 0.54 per cent. on the cost of silk manufacture. 

Where a single scheme of insurance covering one risk is 
introduced, the indirect benefit to trades which have more than 
the average of hazard is seen clearly and may even be measured. 
When, however, a comprehensive system of social insurance 
covering a number of hazards is in operation, it will sometimes 
be found that a trade liable to a heavy percentage of one risk is 
comparatively immune from other risks, whilst in some cases 
trades will be found to be liable to a number of heavy risks. In 
the case of some of these risks a common denominator can be 


' These figures are taken from the Coal Commission Evidence and The British 
Coal Industry, by G. STONE. 
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found in the number of days lost, but with the steady growth of 
family income insurance we are obliged to fall back on the 
amount of benefits distributed in different trades. 


Differentiation in favour of “the hazardous trades” — i.e. the 
trades with more than average unemployment, with more than 
average ill health, industrial accidents, premature mortality, with 
more than average aged or children — might from time to time 
be increased. This is particularly the case with respect to un- 
employment. During the post-war depression the export trades 
have suffered an abnormal amount of unemployment for an 
abnormally long time. Under the employment insurance scheme 
the home and especially the sheltered trades have subsidised 
these depressed trades which are dependent on foreign commerce. 
The contributions of those industries which are still running have 
been raised, and in consequence both employers and workmen 
are making higher payments. The marginal firms may find 
this extra burden too much for them, and some employers may 
prefer to be without their least efficient employees. Thus the 
present tendency is for the trades with heavy unemployment to 
bring down the others and so increase the amount of unemploy- 
ment. 

At present, under the stress of abnormal unemployment, the 
unemployment insurance scheme provides for the insurance of 
all workers in the insured trades by means of premiums paid by 
or in respect of those alone who are actually employed, and not 
by all who are insured. 

This short-period phenomenon is different from the normal 
indirect subsidy of fluctuating trades, inasmuch as the subsidy 
tends to be so large as to change the very nature of the problem. 

It is well known that even during the worst periods certain 
firms are working to their full capacity. Thus in an industry 
with a 15 per cent. unemployment perhaps fifty per cent. belong 
to this category. Therefore the other fifty per cent. will have an 
average of 30 per cent., which again may mean that half of 
these have an unemployed percentage of 15 per cent. and the 
other half of 45 per cent. These are the firms which might 
decide at any moment to stop their existence. But whilst they 
are working the employees in these establishments with high 
risks draw very much more from the funds than they, their 
employers, and the State contributed on their behalf. The least 
efficient firms receive the highest subsidy, whilst the more 
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fluctuating and hazardous trades obtain a subsidy from the stable 
and less dangerous trades. 


The Flat-Rate System 


Various attempts have been made to justify the existing 
method of flat-rate contributions and of benefits. But these 
really boil down to nothing more than the convenience of leav- 
ing things as they are. The administrative and technical diffi- 
culties of a scheme of insurance by industries are very consider- 
able. 

A little unfairness as between industries and _ individual 
establishments must therefore be accepted in order to avoid the 
greater evil of very heavy administrative expenses of a dif- 
ferentiated scheme. Whenever an attempt is made to define and 
to delimit an industry, whether for the employer's purposes, 
trade union purposes, or State reasons, very considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced. Each large industry has its peculiarities 
and employs numbers of different classes of persons. This is 
notorious in the case of the engineering industries. It is hardly 
possible to talk of an “engineer”, so different are the activities 
of the civil engineer from those of the mechanical and the elec- 
trical engineer. But even the definition of the term “agricultural 
workers” is seen to be very difficult. Not merely must one lay 
down the branches of work which are to be regarded as agricul- 
tural but one must distinguish clearly those who are to be 
considered as “workers”. In between the employer and the hired 
labourer there are many different types of tenants, smallholders 
and others, who in some respects resemble employers or contract- 
ors and in others paid labourers. An appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties of separating out different industries has recently been 
reinforced by a Government study which shows that under the 
immense and growing diversity of modern industrialism this 
has become serious, if not actually impossible. Thus in A Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Terms‘ nearly thirty thousand distinct 
names of industrial occupations are classified from the Census 
of Population of 1921. Many of these are synonyms, but some 
seventeen thousand distinct occupations are enumerated and 





1 Issued by H.M. Stationery Office. 1928. Considerable attention has been 
given to the problem of classifying industries by the Statistical Section of the 
International Labour Office. 
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described. There is also considerable difficulty in measuring the 
comparative amount of risk in different industries. 

Advocates of the flat rate argue that industry is now used to 
these grooves and loses little in consequence. Opponents contend 
that they constitute a strait jacket which is restricting the free 
flow and growth of trade. But the more common view is 
expressed by the adage that “you cannot unscramble eggs’’. 
Industries, groups, and individuals have adjusted themselves to 
the comparatively small injustice involved and fear that the 
change involved in saving them from it would be more burden- 
some than the present. 




















CONCLUSIONS 


The question of the incidence of the costs of social insurance 
cannot be dissociated from that of the general financial structure 
of the system of wages and of taxation. Nothing has been said 
here of these matters, nor has any attempt been made to trace 
the incidence of the benefits of social insurance. It follows that 
any conclusions drawn from this discussion must be carefully 
limited and circumscribed. But it is sufficient to dispose of the 
usual wide and glib generalisations which are so common to-day. 

Writers and practical politicians have hitherto been divisible 
into the three groups of those who held that the cost to the 
employer was borne ultimately out of his own profits, those who 
held that it came from the increased price paid by the consumer, 
and those who held that it came out of the workmen’s wages. 

The practical implications of this analysis are that the con- 
tribution imposed upon the employer is shifted in nearly every 
case on to the worker in the long run. There may be cases 
where this is not so, but these will be rare. The onus probandi 
should rest on those who assert that any other than the workman 
bears it, and, it should be added, the workman as an employee 
and not as a consumer. 

There follows as a corollary from this argument that the 
frequent assertion that the costs of social insurance impede 
ability to compete in world markets is certainly not valid in the 
1 long run. 
| It is usual to total the costs of all branches of social insur- 
ance, of long established schemes and of newly introduced 
schemes, and then to declare that together they constitute a 
burden on industry. From the point of view of both the employer 
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and the workman this is mistaken. The representative firm will 
have adjusted itself to the older contributions. But it will take 
some time before it can adjust itself to the new contributions. 
When a new branch of social insurance is introduced which calls 
on an employer of, say, a thousand workmen to pay an annual! 
additional contribution of £650 (i.e. 3d. per week per workman) 
this is likely to be at the outset a burden in the sense that it may 
diminish his profits until adjustments are effected. But if he is 
already paying £3,250 per annum (ie. Is. 3d. per week per 
workman) it would be misleading for him to say that he now 
has to bear a burden of £3,900 per annum. {When the adjust- 
ments have taken place and a new equilibrium is reached — and 
we have seen that this will normally mean a reduction in wages 
— then competition in world markets will continue very much 
as before the change took place. Clearly, if the workman gains, 
say, threepence per week in insurance benefits and loses three- 
pence per week in his wages, this will not interfere with the 
employer’s capacity to hold his own in the world markets. Of 
course, in actual: fact frictions hide this simple operation, and 
therefore it is necessary to insist that, since all the leading indus- 
trial countries of the world now have elaborate schemes of social 
insurance, the only country which has not being the United 
States, where wages are much higher than elsewhere, the cases in 
which the introduction of a new branch of social insurance will 
adversely affect capacity to compete with other countries will be 
extremely rare. Certainly, no sweeping assertions, such as are 
commonly made, are warranted. 

Another provisional conclusion results from the fact that all 
schemes are not alike in their effects. They can be framed to 
impose different degrees of burden on various classes, although 
the legislator had not always achieved the purpose he intended 
with this type of legislation. Thus it would be quite possible to 
construct a system of social insurance of a kind which, while 
apparently involving a burden on the rich, was actually paid for 
entirely by the working classes. Therefore, it would be mislead- 
ing to argue from an increase in the amount of expenditure on 
social insurance, even in that part which is contributed by the 
employer and by the State, that the working classes are so much 
better off, since it is quite likely that the employer’s contribution 
will be shifted and the weighting of the taxation system as a 
whole might at the same time be altered against the workers to 
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the same or even to a greater amount. This is no purely theoreti- 
cal consideration. Something like this occurred in Great Britain 
when the 1925 contributory Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age 
Pensions Scheme was introduced. 

From this it follows that in order to trace with exactness the 
incidence of the costs and the effects of social insurance it is 
necessary to examine the conditions in each country separately. 
The nature of the industrial organisation, the relation between 
employers and workpeople, the strength of trade unionism. 
monetary policy whether of inflation or deflation, the taxation 
system — all these are elements affecting the system of social 
insurance. Pure economic study can however hope to provide 
the framework to the problem in all countries and for all cir- 
cumstances. 

This brief sample study throws some light also on the scope 
to be given to a longer study on this much neglected problem. 
We must avoid at its very beginning any discussion of the “bur- 
den” of social insurance, since that prejudges the matter. It 
would indeed be desirable to avoid the use of the term altogether. 
Once the necessary adjustments have taken place there is no 
more burden from increased contributions than there is from 
increased wages or increased rates of interest on the loan of 
capital. And before these adjustments have occurred the expres- 
sion “burden on industry” conveys no sufficiently precise mean- 
ing to be useful. Nor can we make any assumption on contribu- 
tions “entering into the costs of production”. Here too we have 
a phrase which tends to mislead and confuse. The use of such 
expressions has hindered the proper formulation of the problem. 
Now what precisely is that problem ? 

Should this study be confined to the costs and incidence of 
social insurance or to the costs and incidence of the social 
services ? It appears desirable to limit our discussion to measures 
of social insurance, even if we are obliged to be somewhat 
arbitrary in defining it in order not to get lost in the maze known 
as the social services. This term has been taken to mean the 
introduction of an eight-hour day, rest pauses, factory legislation, 
athletic grounds, superannuation schemes, and other employers’ 
welfare schemes, workmen’s holidays with or without wages, 
labour legislation, all kinds of educational facilities, as well as 
governmental expenditure on maternity centres, feeding neces- 
sitous children, subsidised houses, retraining those wounded in 
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the war, as well as all branches of social insurance and the Poor 
Law. It thus covers beneficent activities relating to production 
as well as to consumption ; to schemes restricted to wage earners 
and their families and to schemes not so restricted ; to compulsory 
schemes and to voluntary schemes ; to those provided for work- 
men out of the employers’ funds, or out of their own funds, or 
from State funds. It should be evident that little that is signi- 
ficant and true can be said about the incidence of the cost of 
such a miscellaneous group of measures and schemes. By con- 
fining ourselves to a compact group of activities which have an 
underlying purpose — the guarantee to the workman of a 
minimum income during all periods of social emergency — we 
are more likely to arrive at positive conclusions. And it is to be 
noted that since no one has succeeded in saying anything useful 
about this intractable tangle of activities known as the social 
services, there can be no valid objection to a study restricted to 
a consideration of a few of those activities. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining 
Industry in 1927: IT’ 


The following article is a continuation of the report of the enquiry 
undertaken by the International Labour Office into wages and hours of 
work in the coal-mining industry in 1927. The first part of this report 
dealt with wages ; the present article discusses the results of the enquiry 
with respect to hours of work, which covered the same countries as the 
wages enquiry, the same principles being followed for both. 

At the request of the experts who took part in working up the data, 
the article begins with a brief summary of the method of calculating 
hours of work, which was discussed in detail for the 1925 enquiry. 

As to the presentation of results, there is nothing to add to the 
observations made in the introductory note to the preceding article. 


PART Il. HOURS OF WORK IN THE EUROPEAN 
COAL INDUSTRY IN 1927 


MetTuop oF CALCULATION 


Owing to the conditions of working peculiar to the mining industry, 
there are clear-cut differences between the problem of hours of work 
in coal mines and the same problem in industry in general. 

In the first place, the diversity of technical processes leads to 
specialisation of function. A distinction is always made between 
two principal categories of workers : surface workers, and underground 
workers, such as hewers, fillers, trammers, timbermen, cagers, under- 
ground enginemen, etc. 

Secondly, the working day of underground workers includes 
several stages : the descent of the shaft, the journey from the 
pit bottom to the face, the work at the face, interrupted by breaks 
and other stops, and the return to the pit bottom and the ascent to 
the pithead. 





1 The first part of this report was published in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 589-562. 
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Finally, the work is ordinarily organised in shifts, and the hours 
of work are often calculated for the shift, and not for the individual 
worker. 

With conditions varying from one country to another, and even 
from one coalfield to another in the same country, it is obvious that 
a comparative international survey of miners’ hours of work must 
present many difficulties. Before entering on an examination of 
this question, it is therefore indispensable to eliminate, so far as 
can be done in an international survey, any possibility of ambiguity 
or divergent interpretations. To this end, the essential ideas on which 
the determination of hours of work is based must be defined, so that 
the statistical data may correspond to identical facts. 

The very fact that there are so many categories of workers employed 
in mines, particularly underground, makes it necessary to limit the 
enquiry to those considered the most representative. For surface 
workers, the categories chosen comprise those employed at or near 
the pithead, to the exclusion of those working in the ancillary under- 
takings of mines, such as coke ovens, brick kilns, etc. ; and for under- 
ground workers, those whose occupation is most closely connected 
with the work of extraction, namely, those working at the face. 

The study of the hours of work of surface workers presents no 
special difficulties, for these workers may be considered on the same 
footing as workers employed in industry in general. It is sufficient 
to distinguish between the normal working day properly so called 
and the actual hours worked — that is to say, the working day less 
breaks. 

For underground workers, on the other hand, it is necessary to 
define the place in the mine selected for the calculation of hours of 
work. From this point of view, two places are of real importance — 
first, the interior of the mine (i.e. the part of the undertaking situated 
underground), and second, the working face, where the miner is 
engaged in work connected with production. 

The subject of enquiry thus becomes the time spent by the worker 
in the mine and at the face respectively. The individual time spent 
in the mine — i.e. from bank to bank — is the period between the 
moment when the worker enters the mine to descend and the moment 
when he leaves it at the end of the ascent. This period is of special 
interest to the worker, for during it all, his activity represents work to 
him in the proper sense of the term, or, in other words, an expenditure 
of energy on behalf of his employer, and, in addition, during the whole 
of the period he is exposed to the dangers inherent in his occupation. 

The length of the working day spent at the face is of more direct 
interest to the employer, who would even like to know the time spent 
on actual extraction. In practice, this period is very difficult to deter- 
mine. The business of getting ready for work, clearing up afterwards, 
interruptions such as breaks for meals and stops due to technical 
reasons (blasting, waiting for trucks, etc.), all mean periods not 
actually spent on the work of extraction in the strict sense. Their 
length cannot be estimated with certainty, and, in addition, this 
varies considerably from pit to pit, and a fortiori from coalfield to 
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coalfield and from country to country. Only the length of the break 
(an individual or collective stoppage of work for rest or meals) can be 
satisfactorily reckoned ; in point of fact, it is much the same in all 
mines, 

It therefore appears impracticable to determine the length of the 
working day spent on the work of actual extraction. The most that 
can be done is to calculate the actual time spent at the face, excluding 
breaks. This period, which will be called here the time spent at the 
face less breaks, is equivalent to the individual time spent in the mine, 
less travelling time underground (time spent in going from the surface 
to the place of work and back) and breaks. 


A reservation is necessary in respect of this time spent at the face 
less breaks. It must be remembered that some of the elements com- 
posing it (travelling time and breaks) cannot be determined with com- 
plete accuracy, being the result of an estimate rather than of precise 
statistical calculation. For the present enquiry, as for the 1925 
enquiry, it was therefore questioned whether this standard of measure- 
ment ought to be retained. But as the information obtained through 
its help throws some light on the problem of production, it was decided 
to keep it, but with explicit reference to the reservations mentioned 
above. 

These hours of work, and in particular the individual time spent 
in the mine, must be determined with due regard for the method of 
calculating the working day (or shift). The length of the shift may be 
calculated for each worker in the shift (individual shift), and begin 
at the moment the worker enters the cage for the descent and end at 
the moment the worker leaves the cage after the ascent. In this case 
the length of the individual shift is exactly the same as the individual 
time spent in the mine. Sometimes, as in Germany, the individual 
shift includes only the descent ; in this case the time of ascent must 
be added to it to find the time spent in the mine. But as in practice the 
miner never goes about alone, save in exceptional circumstances, he 
always forms a unit of the shift, and the hours of work may be deter- 
mined for the whole shift. In this case, the hours for the whole shift 
being known, those for each worker have to be determined. 


The difficulty is increased by the fact that the various national 
regulations which are based on a collective calculation of hours of 
work have not all adopted the same method for calculating the length 
of the shift in relation to the operations of descent and ascent. Some 
of them make the shift begin when the first worker of the 
shift enters the cage to descend, and make it end when the last worker 
leaves it after the ascent ; others make it begin when the first worker 
of the shift enters the cage to descend, and make it end when the first 
worker enters the cage to ascend ; others, again, make it begin when 
the last descending worker enters the cage, and make it end when the 
first ascending worker leaves the cage. 

In the first case, the length of the collective shift includes both 


the descent and ascent of the whole group of workers (two winding 
times) ; in the second it includes either the descent or ascent, but not 
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both (one winding time) ; in the third it includes neither descent nor 
ascent. 

For each of the cases there is a conversion formula, giving the 
length of the individual shift, including the times of individual descent 
and ascent, which is equal to the individual time spent in the mine. 
We shall call this simply the “individual shift”. If the length 
of the collective shift includes both descent and ascent, the length of 
the individual shift is equal to that of the collective shift less one 
winding time, plus the length of an individual descent or ascent. If 
the length of the collective shift includes only one winding time, 
the length of the individual shift is equal to that of the collective 
shift plus an individual descent or ascent. If the length of the collec- 
tive shift includes neither descent nor ascent, the length of the 
individual shift is equal to that of the collective shift plus one col- 
lective winding time, plus an individual descent or ascent. 


It may be remarked that when the group of workers forming the 
shift is small, and can be carried in a single cage, the length of the 
individual descent or ascent is then the same as the collective winding 
time. This case is really that of the isolated worker already considered, 
for in actual fact a miner never travels alone in the cage. 


It is thus possible, whatever the method of calculation fixed by the 
regulations, to express the hours of work in terms of the individual 
shift, and so to arrive at international comparisons. Determined 
in this way, the individual time spent in the mine serves as a 
basis for calculating the time spent at the face less breaks. 


The above explanations show, therefore, that to gain an accurate 
idea of the hours of works of underground workers the following 
items must be known : 





1 The method of establishing these formulae is explained at length in Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining Industry (Studies and Reports, Series D 
(Wages and Hours of Work), No. 18), pp. 23-26, 29-32. It will be sufficient here 
to give a concrete example illustrating the first of these cases. 

Let us suppose that the shift involves several journeys of the cage for the 
descent and ascent. The length of the collective shift is 8 hours; the shift begins 
at 6 a.m. and ends at 2 p.m. The time for the descent or ascent of the whole shift 
(one winding time) is 30 minutes; the time for an individual descent or ascent, 
which is practically the same as the winding time for the fraction of the shift 
carried in the same cage, is 4 minutes. One collective winding time is taken to 
be the period from the moment when the first worker of the shift enters the cage 
to descend or ascend to the moment when the last worker of the shift leaves it 
on the completion of the descent or ascent. An individual descent or ascent is 
taken to be the time needed to load or unload the cage and for the actual descent 
or ascent. Furthermore, it is assumed that for the ascent the workers are placed 
in the same order as for the descent. 

The collective descent begins, then, at 6 a.m. and the collective ascent at 1.30 
p.m. To allow the last worker of the shift to reach the surface at 2 p.m., the first 
worker must enter the cage at the pit bottom at 1.30 p.m. He will therefore leave 
the cage at the surface at 1.34 p.m. The length of his individual shift—i.e. the time 
he has spent in the mine—is thus from 6 a.m. to 1.34 p.m., or 7 hours 34 minutes. 
We thus have 7 hours 34 minutes (length of individual shift) 8 hours (length of 
collective shift) — 30 minutes (one collective winding time) + 4 minutes (length of 
individual ascent). 
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(a) The regulation length of the shift, fixed by legislation or col- 
lective agreement, and the method of calculating it : whether individual 
or collective, whether including both descent and ascent, or only 
one of these, or neither. 

(b) The individual time spent in the mine, which may be obtained 
by calculation from the above data. ' 

(c) The time spent at the face less breaks, which is equivalent 
to the individual time spent in the mine less travelling time and 
breaks. 


All the measures discussed above, whether for surface workers 
or for underground workers, relate to the normal shift. + As in certain 
countries shorter hours are worked on some days of the week, in par- 
ticular on Saturday ®, it is useful to allow for this reduction by express- 
ing the hours of work in terms of the week. For this purpose it is 
assumed that the week comprises six normal shifts, one of which may 
normally be shortened. 


Tue RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The numerical data on hours of work in coal mines and the accom- 
panying observations were furnished solely by the Governments 
in their replies to the questionnaire and requests for supplementary 
information sent to them by the International Labour Office. 

One of the interested organisations, the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, considered it necessary to make reservations with 
respect to the data submitted by the British Government. For reasons 
of impartiality, these reservations are mentioned in this report, which 
in the same spirit has taken into account the suggestions made by 
the Advisory Committee on Coal Mines of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office with regard to the plan and general 
arrangement of the report. 

To facilitate international comparison, the data supplied by the 
Governments have been grouped in two tables, showing respectively 
the hours of werk of underground workers and of surface workers. 

The table of hours of work of underground workers contains three 
sets of particularly important columns, dealing with : 


(a) the regulation hours of work fixed by legislation or collective 
agreements (columns 2, 3, 4 and 5); 
(b) the individual time spent in the mine (columns 10 and 11) ; 


(c) the length of time spent at the face less breaks (columns 
15 and 16). 





' In the report of the 1925 enquiry into wages, short-time, supplementary, 
and overtime man-shifts are discussed, the last of these serving as a measure of 
overtime. 

2 In some British coalfields, no work is done on alternate Saturdays. 
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All these periods are shown per day and per week. 
The remaining columns contain the data needed to obtain : 


(a) the individual time spent in the mine (columns 10 and 11), 
namely : 
(1) method of calculating the regulation shift (column 6) ; 
(2) adjustments to the regulation shift to obtain the indi- 
vidual time spent in the mine (column 7) ; 
(8) collective winding time (descent or ascent) (column 8) ; 
(4) individual winding time (descent or ascent) (column 9) ; 


(b) the length of time spent at the face less breaks (columns 
15 and 16), namely : 

(1) average travelling time underground (from the surface 
to the face and back) (column 12) (when there are two figures, 
the first figure shows the time spent going to the face and the 
second that of the return journey) ; 


(2) average length of breaks (column 13) ; 


(8) average travelling time underground plus _ breaks 
(column 14). 


Notes To Tasie I 


1 The notes in ordinary type summarise the comments of the Governments ; 
those in italics are observations made by the International Labour Office. 


Belgium 

2 The Act authorises the computation of the working day either per shift 
or gang, or per category or cage load. In fact, the method of calculation described 
as individual calculation in the principles indicated by the International Labour 
Office is the most usual. Furthermore, when the calculation is collective, it is really 
the same as individual calculation, because the whole group of workers travels in 
the same cage. 


Czechoslovakia 


3 The regulation hours of work are the same for all coal districts. The figures 
in columns 8 to 13 are averages of those for each region. 

* The hours of work fixed by collective agreement are 46 a week, with a per- 
manent undertaking on the part of the workers to work two additional hours on 
Saturdays (i.e. 48 hours in all) in return for special overtime pay. 

® The time for the return journey underground includes an average waiting 
period of 16 minutes at the pit bottom. 

* Figures calculated by the Office method, in which the average waiting period 
of 16_minutes at the pit bottom has not been taken into consideration. 


France 


? The table gives the average time spent in the mine, and time spent at the 
face less breaks, of hewers in the morning shift. 

8 The average time spent by a worker in the mine is calculated by deducting 
one collective winding time from the length of the collective shift and adding 
the time of an individual descent or ascent. 

_ ® Shorter hours are not worked on Saturdays, so that the working week is 
six times the working day. 

© In its reply, the French Government makes it clear that the time spent 
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TABLE I. HOURS OF WORK 
Regulation hours of work 
| 
| Day or shift Week Method of Adjustments to 
Country and district} — calculating regula- ee shift 
| ; tion shift o obtain individu 
| Collective Collective time spent in mind 
Legis- agreements Legis- | agreements 
| lation or arbitration | lation | or arbitra- 
| awards tion awards 
| | 
(1) } (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) T 
| | | | “7 
Belgiu Sh. | — 48 h. — Collective shift —_ 
taken as equal to 
} individual _ shift, 
| both winding times 
included * 
Czechoslovakia * 8 h. 8 h, 48 h. |46 h.+2 h.* Collective shift, Deduct a 
both collective | collective — descey 
winding times in-| and add time i | 
cluded individual descent | 
a aaiieiatan 
France ’: 

Whole country 8h — — — Collective shift, Deduct time of 
both collective | collective descent 
winding times in-| and add time of 
cluded individual descent 

Nord and 

Pas de Calais 8 h. _ _— — Ditto Ditto 
Lorraine 8 h. —_ — = Ditto Ditto 
Other coalfields 8 h. _ —_ —_— Ditto Ditto 

Germany " ; 

Ruhr 8h 7h. + 1h. — — Individual shift, Add’ time of in- 
time of individual | individual ascent 

Aachen 8 h. Until 31.5.1927: — — descent included 

7h. + 1h, 30’ Ditto Ditto 
Since 1.6.1927: 
Th. + 1h. 15’ 
Upper Silesia 8h Until 28.2.1927 : _ — Ditto | Ditto 
7h. 30’ + 1h. 
After 1.3.1927: 
7 h. 30’ + 45’ 
Since 1.9.1927: | 
7h. 30 + 30’ 
Lower Silesia 8h 7h. + ih. —_— —— Ditto } Ditto 
Saxony Sh 8 h. 48 h. — Ditto Ditto 
Great Britain 8h 7h. 30’ -8h. _ _ Collective shift, | Add time of col- 
7h. 49’ *° i neither ccllective | lective descent and 
| winding time in- | of individual des- 
| cluded cent 
Li ceaieenaiiie — } — — 
Netherlands a 8 h, i —_ 46 h. Collective shift | Add time of col-! 
taken as equal to | lective ascent, 
individual shift, | equivalent to indi- 
time of collective | vidual ascent 
descent included *? | 
Poland : 

Upper Silesia 8h 8h ~— — Collective shift, | Add time of im 
one collective wind: | dividual ascent 
ing time (descent | (or descent 
or ascent) included | 

Dombrowa and 8h. — 46 h. —_ Individual shift, both| - 

Cracow coal- individual winding 
fields times included | 
Saar 8h. 7 h. 30° 48 h 45 h. Individual shift, Add time of ir 
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For notes, cf. pp. 845, 848, 849. 
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~~ 7 h. 47’ 46 h. 42’ 27’ + 29’ 29’ 30°° /|1 h. 25’ 30”) 6h. 21’ 30” 38 h, 9’ 
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dan 8 h. 19’ 47 h. 28’ | 6 h. 34’ 37 h. 5’ 
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For notes, cf. pp. 845, 848, 849. 
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at the face less breaks is obtained by deducting from the individual time spent 
in the mine only the travelling time and the collective rest period, no account 
being taken of other time lost. 


Germany 


11 The output of the different German coalfields in 1927 as a percentage of the 
total output was approximately as follows: Ruhr, 77 per cent.; Aachen, 3 per cent, ; 
Upper Silesia, 13 per cent. ; Lower Silesia, 4 per cent.; Saxony, 3 per cent. 

12 The adjustments that must be made to the length of the shift for the various 
mining districts so as to reduce them to the basis adopted by the International 
Labour Office are of little importance. The methods used will be identical after 
the passing of the Bill on employment in mines which is now in preparation. In 
Upper Silesia, under the terms of the arbitration award of 19 March 1928, the 
shift is already calculated on the basis adopted by the International Labour Office. 

The German Government points out that it has no official data relating to 
the average winding time, travelling time underground, and breaks, and it there- 
fore does not indicate the average time spent at the face less breaks. 

The Prussian Ministry of Commerce and Industry notes, however, that, accord- 
ing to the enquiries made by the Coal Mines Association for the Aachen district 
(Verein der Steinkohlenbergwerke des Aachenen Bezirks), 34 minutes is the average 
time of descent, and also the average time of ascent. The workers’ organisations, 
it adds, have so far supplied no information on this point. 

The Prussian Mines Office (Preussisches Oberbergamt) at Dortmund, while 
recognising the difficulty of determining the average time spent by a miner at the 
face, and making reservations as to the international comparability of such data, 
considers that the fact that other countries have thought they could supply them 
justifies their suggesting that the results of the enquiry of the Employers’ Mining 
Federation (Zechenverband) should be mentioned. According to the investigations 
made by this Federation in the Ruhr in February 1927, the average travelling 
time underground plus breaks for hewers was 1 hour 45 minutes, and the average 
time spent at the face less breaks was 6 hours 17 minutes, The miners’ organisa- 
tions, on the contrary, consider that the time spent at the face cannot be determined 
with sufficient accuracy for it to be mentioned. 


Great Britain 


138 The shorter hours worked by hewers in Northumberland and Durham, and 
by all underground workers in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Kent, are allowed for by weighting the time from bank to bank (the time spent 
in the mine) by the number of persons employed underground, as indicated in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines. 

14 The British Government does not indicate the individual winding time (either 
down or up), which, together with the collective winding time, should be added to the 
length of the collective shift, to obtain the individual time spent in the mine. 

15 The shorter hours on Saturdays are allowed for by the same method of 
weighting. The working week is shortest in Kent and longest in Somersetshire. 
The next longest and shortest hours are in Northumberland (respectively 45 hours 
and 34 hours 30 minutes) and North Wales (respectively 49 hours 45 minutes 
and 39 hours 30 minutes). 

16 The reduction is the same as that adopted for the 1925 enquiry and by 
the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) (see Section 4 of the Appendix 
to Vol. I of the Commission’s Report). According to the latter, it was found neces- 
sary to assume that the total of travelling time underground, breaks for meals, 
and other unproductive time underground had remained unchanged since 1905 
(cf. the reservations of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, p. 853 below). 

Owing to the fact that the majority of the workers work alternate Saturdays 
in Northumberland and Durham, the average time so lost on Saturdays is reduced 
by 6% minutes. 


Netherlands 


17 As the group of workers constituting a shift travels in a single cage, the length 
of the collective shift may be treated as the length of an individual shift. 
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Poland 
18 This figure includes a statutory break of 30 minutes introduced on 6 April 
1926 by the Mines Department. 
19 The non-statutory breaks of 40 minutes (80 minutes on Saturdays) have 
been reduced by 10 minutes owing to the introduction of a statutory break of _ 


30 minutes. 
The total length of breaks includes the statutory rest period (30 minutes) and 
the non-statutory rest periods (30 minutes ; 20 minutes on Saturdays). 











Saar 
20 The ascent begins 7% hours after the beginning of the descent of each 
worker. 







The table of hours of work of surface workers contains two sets 
of columns showing: 

(a) the regulation hours of work fixed by legislation or collective 
agreements (columns 2, 3, 4, and 5) ; 
(b) the actual hours of work (columns 6 and 7). 
These data, too, are shown per day and per week. 











Nores To Taste II 










Czechoslovakia 
1 The hours of work of surface workers are the same in all coal districts. 







France 


2 The figure given for the average hours of work is 7 hours 59 minutes and 
not 8 hours, to allow for the fact that for local reasons the actual hours of work 
in certain mines are slightly less than 8. 











Germany 
% According to district collective agreements. The Prussian Ministry of Com- 


merce has communicated the following official figures showing the percentage 
distribution of full-time workers (Vollarbeiter) by length of shift : 













District Length of shift Percentage of full-time 
workers 
Ruhr 10 h. 29.6 
9 h. 43.2 
8 h. 27.2 
Upper Silesia 10 h. 66.0 
9 h. 2.6 
8 h. 30’ 0.7 
8 h. 15’ 2.4 
8 h. 28.2 
7 h. 30’ 0.1 
Lower Silesia 10 h. 26.5 
9 h. 30’ 5.1 
9 h. 50.1 
8 h. 18.3 





The following figures were supplied by the Federal Ministry of Labour : 








District Length of shift Percentage of full-time 
workers 
Aachen 10 h. 1 
9h. 77 






8 h. 22 









* According to the arbitration award of 18 March 1927, which was declared 
binding (and came into force on 1 May 1927). 
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5 In undertakings working continuously the hours of work by day for workers 
whose activity consists principally in simple attendance are 10 a day. On Saturdays, 
however, the hours of work for all workers are 8 in two-shift undertakings, while 
in single-shift undertakings they are 8 and 10 in alternate weeks in the Ruhr, 
and 9 in the Aachen coalfield. 

6 According to the arbitration award of 26 March 1927, which was declared 
binding (and came into force on 1 May 1927). 

7 According to the arbitration award of 22 February 1927, which was accepted 
by the two contracting parties. In undertakings where work is not continuous, 
the hours of work on Saturday are 8. 

8 According to the arbitration award of 28 May 1927, which was declared 
binding. In undertakings where work is continuous the working day is 9 ¥ hours 
on the first five days of the week and 8 hours on Saturday. In undertakings where 
work is not continuous the working day is 9 hours on the first five days of the 
week and 8 hours on Saturday. 

® In conformity with the supplementary agreement on employment, dated 
2 February 1924, according to which hours of work may be from 8 to 10 a day. 






















Great Britain 
10 The working week of surface workers, excluding breaks for meals, varies 
between about 46 hours 30 minutes in the North Derby, Nottingham, and Cannock 
Chase coalfields and 51 hours 30 minutes in the Somerset coalfield. 
The averages are obtained by weighting the data for each coalfield by the 
average number of workers employed above ground, as indicated in the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines. 








Netherlands 
11 The actual hours of work cannot be fixed. For certain categories of surface 
workers there are regulations concerning breaks which differ considerably, so 
that it is impossible to calculate the average to be deducted from the regulation 










hours of work. 


Saar 
12 Including a break of 15 minutes. 
13 Without a break. 




















INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF Hours or WorkK 







The figures contained in these tables and the accompanying notes 
call for certain comments, which may be divided into those relating 
to underground workers and those relating to surface workers. 







Hours of Work of Underground Workers 


If the regulation hours of work, regardless of the various methods 
of calculation adopted, are compared with the figures obtained by 
reduction to the international basis used here, fairly substantial 
divergences will appear which otherwise might easily have escaped 
notice. Thus, countries that according to the terms of their regula- 
tions seem to have very short hours of work may, in fact, have hours 
much less favourable to the workers when they are measured on the 
uniform basis adopted for all countries. 
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The working day as fixed by legislation’ is 8 hours everywhere, 
except in the Netherlands.! It may be observed, however, that in 
the Polish coalfields of Dombrowa and Cracow, this working day of 
8 hours does not include a regulation break of 30 minutes introduced by 
an administrative measure of the Mines Department on 6 April 1926, 
which increased the length of the shift by that amount. 

The 8-hour standard is modified by collective agreements in Germany, 
certain British coalfields, and the Saar. In Germany, in the Aachen 
coalfield, the working day has been 8 hours 15 minutes since 1 June 
1927, before which it was 8 hours 30 minutes. In the Upper Silesian 
coalfield it was 8 hours 30 minutes until 28 February 1927, 8 hours 
15 minutes from 1 March to 31 August 1927, and has been 8 hours 
since 1 September 1927. All these reductions were the result of col- 
lective agreements concluded in 1927. In Great Britain, where under 
the Act of 8 July 1926 the owner of the mine may keep his workers 
employed for 8 hours in the day, collective agreements fix a working 
day varying between 7 hours 30 minutes and 8 hours. In the Saar, 
the hours actually worked on the basis of collective agreements are 
7 hours 30 minutes. 

These periods apply to all days of the week, except in the Nether- 
lands and the Polish coalfields of Dombrowa and Cracow, where the 
working day is reduced by 2 hours on Saturdays. For Great Britain 
the shorter hours on Saturdays were allowed for in compiling the data 
in the table showing the working week. In Czechoslovakia, although 
collective agreements provide for a 46-hour week, the workers have 
assumed a permanent obligation to work 8 hours on Saturdays (48 hours 
in the week) in return for overtime pay for the extra 2 hours. 

The individual time spent in the mine (the time from bank to bank), 
the most important figure since it alone lends itself to comparison, is 
less uniform, for it is affected by the method of calculating the length 
of the shift, which depends to an extent varying widely from one country 
to another on the conditions of descent and ascent. 2 

The shortest working day is 7 hours 28 minutes, in Czechoslovakia, 
the longest is 8 hours 30 minutes, in certain British coalfields (average 
for the whole country : 8 hours 19 minutes) and the Polish coalfields 
of Dombrowa and Cracow. ° 

The working week is determined by the working day, and also, 
for Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the Polish coalfields of Dom- 
browa and Cracow, by the shorter hours worked on Saturdays. The 
maximum working week is 49 hours, in the Polish coalfields of Dom- 
browa and Cracow, and the minimum is 44 hours 48 minutes, in 
Czechoslovakia. Germany has not furnished data; see note (12) 





1 In the Netherlands, although the table gives no particulars, the length of 
the shift is fixed by law at 8 hours 30 minutes. But the hours actually worked 
are 8, in accordance with the collective agreement of 17 October 1921. 

2 Columns 6 and 7 of table I give all the necessary explanations on this point. 

3 In these Polish coalfields, it may be recalled that there is a regulation break 
of 30 minutes which is not included in the hours of work ; as the workers have 
this break when in the mine, the actual time spent in the mine is increased by 


this amount. 
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to table I for this part of the statistics and for the following 
parts. 
The time spent at the face less breaks is obtained by deducting 
from the individual time spent in the mine the figure for the average 
total travelling time and breaks, excluding any other lost time or 
waiting periods. 

In this connection, reservations should be made with respect to 
the figures in the table which were supplied by Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia. 

According to the reply of the British Government, the figure of 
1 hour 44 minutes deducted from the individual time spent in the 
mine to obtain the time spent at the face, less breaks, comprises 
travelling time, breaks for meals, and other unproductive time 
underground. The 1925 enquiry had already stated that this figure 
“includes an average waiting time at the bottom of the pit, in order 
to allow the workers of the shift to collect before the ascent begins’’. 
The figure given by Great Britain is therefore not exactly comparable 
with those given by the other countries, and correction is impossible 
so long as the length of this “unproductive time underground”’ is not 
stated. 

Furthermore, this figure of 1 hour 44 minutes is contested by the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which has submitted the following 


observation : 


We cannot agree that items 13 and 14 represent the average 
length of time spent at the coal face in British mines to-day. As is stated 
in the footnote, these figures are based upon the assumption that 
the total travelling time, meal times, and other unproductive time 
has remained constant since 1905. We cannot believe that this is 
the case. The increasing economic pressure upon both owners and 
men since that period has undoubtedly led to improved means of 
transit underground and greater efforts on the part of the workmen 
to get their eyesight quickly and commence work without delay. 
It is true that, as the industry gets older, the working places, in general, 
tend to become further removed from the pit bottom, but in our 
view the enormous number of old pits which have closed down in 
Great Britain of recent years has more than neutralised this natural 
tendency. It therefore appears to us to be unreasonable to assume 
that these factors have remained constant since 1905 and accordingly 
we think that the average amount of time spent at the coal face has 
been understated in the table. 


In Czechoslovakia the situation is much the same. In the figures 
given by the Czechoslovak Government, account is also taken of an 
average waiting period at the pit bottom to allow the workers of the 
shift to collect before the ascent. But since this period was reckoned 
separately, it has been possible to give, side by side with the figures 
provided by the Government, a second set of figures calculated by 
the method used by the International Labour Office, in which this 
waiting period at the pit bottom is not taken into consideration. 

The total of travelling time underground and breaks, determined 
approximately, varies between 1 hour 15 minutes in the Saar and 
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2 hours 4 minutes in the Polish coalfields of Dombrowa and 
Cracow. ! 

The daily time spent at the face less breaks, which cannot be 
accurately determined owing to the elements of which it is composed, 
varies between 5 hours 36 minutes (5 hours 52 minutes if the Office 
method is used) in Czechoslovakia and 6 hours 45 minutes in certain 
British coalfields (6 hours 34 minutes on an average for the whole 
country). 

The weekly time spent at the face less breaks, which is subject 
to the same reservations, varies between 33 hours 36 minutes (35 hours 
12 minutes according to the Office method) in Czechoslovakia, and 
40 hours 30 minutes in certain British coalfields (87 hours 5 minutes 
on an average for the whole country). 


Hours of Work of Surface Workers 


The working day is fixed uniformly at 8 hours by legislation, 
except in Great Britain, where the law does not apply to this category 
of workers. 

In Germany, collective agreements or arbitration awards have 
increased this period to 10 hours in Upper Silesia and Saxony and 
9 hours in other coalfields (since 2 May 1927 in the Ruhr, and since 
1 May 1927 in the Aachen coalfield). In the Saar, on the contrary, 
collective agreements fix the working day at 7 hours 30 minutes for 
workers whose work is not closely connected with extraction. The 


working week in Germany varies in different coalfields, with a mini- 
mum of 53 hours in the Ruhr, Aachen, and Lower Silesia, and a maxi- 
mum of 60 hours in Upper Silesia and Saxony. In Great Britain, it 
varies between 46 hours 30 minutes and 51 hours 80 minutes, the 
weighted average being 48 hours 22 minutes. It is 48 hours in Belgium, 





1 Since, on the one hand, the conditions of underground travelling and of 
breaks are much the same for all countries, and, on the other, the figures relating 
to underground travelling time and breaks are the result of an approximation, 
a uniform period for underground travelling time and breaks might be assumed 
so as to facilitate international comparison. This average period might be taken 
as 1 hour 40 minutes. 

If this figure is adopted for calculating the time spent at the face less breaks, 
the following results are obtained for the different countries : 


Country and district Day or shift Week 


Belgium 6 h. 20’ 38 h. 
Czechoslovakia 5 h. 48’ 34 h. 48’ 
France : all coal fields 6 h. 7’ 36 h. 42’ 
Germany : 

Ruhr 

Aachen 

Upper Silesia 

Lower Silesia 

Saxony 
Great Britain 
Netherlands 
Poland : 

Upper Silesia 

Dombrowa and Cracow 
Saar 
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France, the Netherlands, the Saar (workers whose work is not closely 
connected with extraction), and Czechoslovakia, 46 hours in the 
Polish coalfields of Dombrowa and Cracow, and 45 hours in the Saar 
(workers whose work is closely connected with extraction). 

The actual hours of work are the same as the regulation hours 
in Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, Poland, and the Saar (workers 
whose work is closely connected with extraction). In Czechoslovakia 
and the Saar (workers whose work is not closely collected with extrac- 
tion) the workers are entitled to a break of 15 minutes. The Nether- 
lands has not stated the actual hours for the reason given in note (11) 
to table IT. 

Thus the actual working day varies between 7 hours 30 minutes 
in the Saar (workers whose work is closely connected with extraction) 
and 10 hours in the German coalfields of Upper Silesia and Saxony, 
and the actual working week between 45 hours and 60 hours, in the 
same districts. 
















An Enquiry into the Health of Workers in 
Artificial Silk Factories in Belgium 








This enquiry, the detailed report of which has been published in 
the Bulletin du Service médical du travail belge*, was undertaken 
at the request of the International Labour Office. 

Early in 1927, a Geneva publicist, in an open Jetter to Mr. Albert 
Thomas, raised the question of alcohol-ether poisoning among the 
workers in artificial silk factories, and called attention to the serious 
effects which, according to information in his possession, it had on 
the workers employed in these factories in Belgium. The outcome 
of the Press campaign was the organisation of a petition addressed 
to the Director of the International Labour Office, supported by 
various Swiss organisations (Ligue sociale dacheteurs suisses ; Union 
nationale suisse des amis de la jeune fille ; Société dutilité publique des 
femmes suisse) and bearing 2,946 signatures. It asked the Office “to 
take the necessary steps without delay, and in particular to take 
measures to secure the adoption by the States Members of the Orga- 
nisation, at the earliest possible date, of provisions prohibiting the 
use of aleohol-ether in artificial silk factories ”’. 

The Office decided that it would be interesting to collect infor- 
mation which should help to settle the question. It therefore 
applied to Dr. Glibert, chief medical inspector of labour in Belgium, 
who, with the consent of the Belgian Minister of Industry and 
Labour, drew up the plan of an enquiry in August 1927. In the 
course of the enquiry, the medical inspectors questioned and 
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medically examined persons exposed to vapours given off by 
volatile substances ; the chief chemical inspector also proceeded to 
measure the quantity of alcohol-ether present in the atmosphere 
of the workshops. The enquiry covered the factories of Tubize, 
Obourg, and Maransart ; 1,325 workers (485 men and 840 women) 
were examined in this way. 

The state of health was found to be good for 460 men and 784 
women, poor for 22 men and 55 women, and bad for 3 men and 
1 woman. A comparison of the health of workers in artificial silk 
factories with that of workers in the leather, hair, and bristle indus- 
tries or in flax spinning mills and rag stores is to the advantage of 
the former. 

A special study of the health of the workers in the principal 
workshops exposed to alcohol-ether vapours showed no clearly marked 
differences between the various workshops, except perhaps for a slightly 
lower standard among male and female workers in the throwing 
rooms. 

This part of the enquiry did not apply to the artificial silk 
factory of Tubize, which did not seem to be called in question. 
For the others the conclusions of the enquiry are as follows : 


A. For the Maransart factory : 


(1) The examinations both of male spinners and female throwers 
were carried out during working hours. They show that a very great 
majority (95.4 per cent.) of these workers are in good health, 3.64 per 
cent. in poor health, and 0.90 per cent. in bad health. 

(2) The affections and symptoms noted do not indicate any special 
increase in morbidity ; in particular, there were no irritation pheno- 
mena. 

(3) When the workers were classified by age, length of employ- 
ment, and age of entering employment in the factory, the results 
were further evidence of the good conditions as regards health. 

(4) Mr. Biot’s measurements of the quantity of ether present in 
the air in the workshop gave the extremely smal! quantity of 0.02 
cubic centimetres per cubic metre, measured by passing the air over 
absorbent substances for eight days and eight nights. The quantity 
of alcohol present was too small to be measured. 


B. For the collodion spinning and throwing workshops in the 
Obourg artificial silk factory : 


(1) The working conditions in the collodion spinning and throwing 
workshops in the Obourg artificial silk factory are good. 

(2) The health of both male and female workers in these workshops 
is good (ef. the tables showing age, length of employment, and age 
of entering employment in the factory). 

(3) Nervous attacks sometimes occur not only in the collodion 
spinning rooms but also and in greater numbers in other departments, 
including that of the finished silk. 


These nervous attacks seem due to the youth of the workers, and 
especially to over-fatigue caused by the dances and cinemas frequented 
by these young workers, whose health is already often impaired by 
the unhygienic conditions in which they live. 
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The chief chemical inspector’s conclusions need not be given here 
in extenso; it wi'l be sufficient to mention that his experiments show 
that “only traces of alcohol are found in the atmosphere of the Tubize 
and Maransart workshops, while 0.04 cubic centimetres per cubic 
metre is found in the atmosphere of the Obourg workshops. ” 

His calculations also show that taking for Tubize the highest 
figure found for the ether content, a woman worker, “during the 
eight hours of her work, absorbs one cubic centimetre of ether, in 
round numbers. For alcohol, for the Obourg factory, the same method 
of calculation shows that a woman worker absorbs 0.19 cubic centi- 
metres of it during her eight hours of work.” 

The above are the results of an enquiry carried out on strictly 
objective principles, which has enabled very full and systematic 
information on the question to be collected. 

The International Labour Office, in placing these results on record, 
considers it highly satisfactory that it has been able to use its moral 
influence with the Belgian Government to carry out these very thorough 
investigations in the various factories which had been called in ques- 
tion. The Office wishes to express its gratitude for the attitude taken 
by the Government in the matter. 

The International Labour Office also wishes to thank Dr. Glibert 
and his collaborators for their valuable and indefatigable help, and 
to express its appreciation of the ready and useful support given by 
the Belgian manufacturers and other interested parties. 


The Jewish Co-operative Movement 
in Palestine * 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The growth of the co-operative movement in the Jewish popu- 
lation has been among the most remarkable features of the economic 
development of Palestine under British administration. Previously, 
the Jewish population had formed a number of credit associations 
on a co-operative basis ; but these bodies had no existence known to 
the Ottoman law. One of the first Ordinances to be enacted by the 
Civil Government in 1920 dealt with the formation and regulation 
of co-operative societies. 

This Ordinance was modelled upon Indian legislation regarding 
co-operative societies. A registrar of co-operative societies scrutinises 
the rules of any proposed society and submits them for the approval 






1 Based on a monograph entitled : “The Jewish Co-operative Movement in 
Palestine ”, by Harry Vire.es, published in the Bulletin of the Palestine Economic 
Society, Vol. IV, No. 1, June 1929. 
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of the High Commissioner. He is vested with general powers of super. 
vision over the societies, and may, either on his own motion or on the 
application of the members, hold an enquiry into the working and 
financial condition of any society. He may, for a good cause, cancel 
the registration and after cancellation may appoint a person to liquidate 
the affairs of the society. 

The kinds of co-operative societies for which the Ordinance issued 
in 1920 provides are much wider than those dealt with in Indian law ; 
“ Any society which has as its object the promotion of the economic 
interests of its members in accordance with co-operative principles, 
shall register under the Ordinance. ” 

Indeed, co-operative principles have been introduced in every 
aspect of life : co-operative societies for credit, for agricultural settle- 
ment, for the production and marketing of dairy produce, wine, 
oranges, tobacco, for industrial producers of all kinds ; the Palestine 
Opera, barbers in Tel Aviv, chauffeurs working on the city trans- 
portation system of Tel Aviv, car-drivers’ groups in the large 
colonies, Yemenites and members of Eastern communities organised 
by the Jewish Women’s Organisation engaged in home industries 
(embroidering of all kinds, silversmithing, etc.), the entire staff of 
the daily Haaretz (editors, reporters, printers and workmen), are 
organised on a co-operative basis. 

Co-operation in Palestine has been regarded as an integral part 
of the colonisation activities, or, in the words of Mr. H. Viteles, as 
“co-operation in the making of a country in the making”. That 
is, perhaps, the fundamental feature of the movement, which partly 
or mainly accounts for its principal characteristics. The need for 
credit among settlers in Palestine is so far recognised that — contrary 
to ordinary practice in other countries — one and the same person 
may be, and in many instances is, a member of more than one co-opera- 
tive society ; delinquencies in the repayment of loans are accepted 
to an unusual extent because pressing the delinquents is thought 
to be against the interest of the country. Again, financial participation 
by persons or institutions residing in foreign countries and having 
no intention to make use of the service of a co-operative society is 
practically unknown outside of Palestine ; but share capital has, in a 
number of cases, been contributed in Jewish co-operative societies 
in Palestine by non-residents and by such institutions as the Palestine 
Zionist Executive and the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association : 
the purchase of shares under those conditions is accepted by its advo- 
cates as a sort of donation taking the place of government assistance, 
which has been and still is granted in many countries, particularly 
in the early stages. The same fundamental feature of the Palestine 
co-operative movement explains also the fact that a number of co- 
operative societies have assumed a multiplicity of functions besides 
their own and have become colonising agencies for the institutions 
that have in some measure financed them. Another characteristic, 
though not unique to Palestine, is in part due to the “ colonising 
influence ” ; that is, the tendency to form central organisations prior 
to local units, the former, therefore, not resulting from the activity 
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and needs of the latter but, on the contrary, the local societies 
being built under the auspices and with the support of the central 
institution. 


EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


On 31 August 1928 there were 199 co-operative societies registered 
under the Palestine Co-operative Societies Ordinance. The following 
table shows their distribution according to types : 


Known to be 
Type of co-operative society Registered operating 


Agricultural co-operative societies 41 37 
Co-operative wholesale societies 2 1 
Credit co-operative societies 42 4) 
Federations 3 ‘ 
Industrial producers’ co-operative societies 25 9 
Land purchasing and building co-operative 

societies 80 51 
Miscellaneous 6 5 


Total 199 146 





As will be seen, 58 registered societies were not in operation. On 
the other hand, 62 societies operating were not registered, which makes 
a total of 208 co-operative societies operating in Palestine. 

At the end of 1928, the total membership of these societies was 
over 35,000. According to the table below, which concerns only 
158 societies, this represents one co-operative society for 893 Jews, 


and one out of less than 5 Jews was a member of a co-operative society : 


Urban Rural 
centres centres Total 


(a) Total Jewish population 115,600 25,542 141,142 
(b) Number of units (families and unmarried) 38,532 8,491 47,023 
(c) Total number of co-operative societies 

operating 99 59 158 
(d) Total membership of co-operative societies 24,021 5,506 29,527 
(e) Average population per society 1,168 433 893 
(f) Average number of units per society 389 144 
(g) Ratio of (a) to (d) 4.8 4.6 
(h) Ratio of (b) to (d) 2.2 2.2 


Credit Co-operative Societies 


The various types of credit co-operative societies — those oper- 
ating in cities for the merchants and small industrialists, those operating 
in rural centres (which often combine credit with the purchase and 
sale of agricultural commodities), and those serving the needs of the 
workers ! — have the largest membership. Fifty-two credit co-opera- 
tive societies (17 urban societies and 23 rural societies, to which are 
added 12 local agricultural co-operative societies having credit as one 
of their functions), all of them registered, have 23,952 members 





_ 1 For similar institutions in the United States of America, cf. “ Credit Co-opera- 
tion as Adapted to the Needs of the Worker”, by Roy F. BerGENGREN, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927. 
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(18,134 in the urban societies). From a summary of the balance sheets 
of these credit co-operative societies on 81 August 1928, the following 
may be extracted to show the principal items of their resources : 


RESOURCES OF 52 CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES ON 31 AUGUST 1928 





: 17 urban 23 rural 12 agricultural | 
52 co-operative co-operative co-operative co-operative 
credit societies | credit societies | credit societies societies 





j 
Per Per 


cent. 


Per 


' 
Per 
prot Amount | 


Amount Amount Amount cent, 





£ £ £ £ 


Total resources (739,566,540 .00/475,638,360) 100.00| 146,804,040)100.00/117.124,140 .00) 
Share capital 195,300,209 61,894,271) 13.1 | 26,925,823) 18.3 6,480,115 
Reserve 22,936,016 b 11,325,963) 2.4 6,262,149) 3 5,347,904 | 
Deposits and 
2.6 | 48,652,297) 33.3 1,282,918 1 | 
7.5 | 42,567,635) 28.9 . 


savings 252,722,802 .2 |202,787,587| 4 
Loans from banks) 165,656,552 4 35,601,410 87,487,507 





























? This includes £28,316,920 subscribed and paid by non-residents of Palestine and by the 
Palestine Zionist Executive. 


The various types of outstanding loans due from members (instal- 
ment loans, discount, credits, etc.) amounted on the same date to 
£522,522,572, or 70.7 per cent. of the total assets. 


Agricultural Co-operative Societies 


In agriculture co-operation is not applied to credit only ; it tends 
also to cover in a very large measure most of the other needs of the 
settlers. Agricultural work itself is organised co-operatively in 16 co- 
operative settlements (Kvutzoth); and in the same manner are orga- 
nised the purchasing of farm supplies, the marketing of produce, the 
supply of water, and cattle insurance. 

The selling value of Jewish agricultural products marketed co- 
operatively per annum is about £465,000, the principal items being 
as follows : 


Product Value 
£ 

Almonds 3,000 

Grapes (through manufacture of wine) } 75,000 

Milk and dairy products 80,000 

Grains and fodder 20,000 
Fruit (including oranges, table grapes, bananas, water melons, 

etc.) 220,000 

Tobacco 10,000 

Eggs, poultry, honey, and other products 30,000 


More than £300,000 worth of these products is exported. 

Two and a half million litres of milk are sold either in fluid form 
or as dairy products through the central co-operative dairies and their 
branches in Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv, as compared with less 
than half this amount three years ago. Private milk-dealers are 
declining in the cities : 50 per cent. of the milk consumed in Tel Aviv 
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is already supplied by co-operative organisations ; the proportion 
is 75 per cent. in Haifa and 25 per cent. in Jerusalem. 

The “ Pardess ’’ co-operative society of orange growers sells an- 
nually about 360,000 cases of oranges, which represent about 35 per 
cent. of the present total Jewish exportable crop. It is estimated 
that the sales in 1929-1930 will reach the half-million mark. Practically 
all of the 700 to 800 tons of almonds produced by Jewish growers 
annually are sold on a co-operative basis. The Co-operative Society 
of the Wine Growers of the Cellars of Rishon-le-Zion and Zichron 
Ya’ Aqov manufactures over 80 per cent. of the Jewish grapes into 
wines, liqueurs, and the like. 


Co-operative Industrial Producers’ Societies 


The co-operative industrial producers’ movement has been devel- 
oped entirely by the General Federation of Jewish Labour. It has 
suffered from various circumstances, notably the collapse of the build- 
ing boom in Tel Aviv and Haifa in 1926. From 78 co-operative indus- 
trial producers’ societies with 852 members at the end of 1926 the 
figures were reduced to 52 societies with 663 members in December 
1928. 

In the building industries, particularly in such trades as quarrying, 
plastering, masonry, cement making, painting, tile-laying, asphalt 
work, mosaic work, marble work, and well drilling, there developed 
150 groups of workers (2,500 in all) similar in their structure and 
method to the commandites in France. ! These groups are now engaged 
on most of the large construction jobs which are being carried out by 
private contractors. Formerly, works were subcontracted to these 
groups by Solel-Boneh (Jewish Workers’ Co-operative Association 
for Public Works, Building, and Manufacture), which did 25 per cent. 
of the entire amount of building undertaken in the Tel Aviv area and 
50 per cent. of all the Jewish building in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tiberias, 
from 1922 to June 1927, when it ceased operation. 


The Work of the South African Wage Board 
from 1926 to 1929° 


The South African Wage Board was set up in February 1926 in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wage Act of 1925. It has no 
power to initiate investigations into wages or conditions of labour, 





1 Cf. “ The Commandite : Co-operative Work in the French Printing Industry ”’, 
by Charles Maraux, in International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925. 

2 Union oF Soutn Arrica. MINiIsTRY OF LABouR, WAGE Boarp : The Work 
of the Wage Board. Report upon the Work of the Board for the Three Years ended 
28 February 1929. Pretoria, 1929. 59 + xu_pp. 6d. 
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but is required to conduct investigations on the request of the com- 
petent Minister, on an application from a registered trade union or 
registered association of employers, or, where no such registered 
union or association exists, on the application of representative 
employers or employees. The Board does not determine wages ; its 
function is limited to the making of recommendations for a determina- 
tion, which must be a distinct act of the Government through the 
Minister of Labour. When once a determination has been made, 
every employer in any trade or section of a trade designated in the 
area covered must pay to each of his employees, of the categories 
indicated in the determination, a wage not lower than that determined, 
and clear of all deductions. 


In making its recommendations, the aim of the Board is twofold : 
first, to safeguard civilised standards of living for all classes of workers, 
irrespective of race or colour; and second, to avoid hampering the 
productive energy of the community. The Board intends to establish 
a just and balanced system of wage regulation, which will, as far as 
possible, do away with the irritating contrasts in wages which lead 
to trouble, and secure a satisfactory wage level. 

In conducting investigations into any trade or section of a trade, 
the Board calls for returns from employers in the trade showing in 
detail the number, race, age, and sex of employees, their earnings 
and hours of labour. The employer is asked to supply his latest 
balance sheet, and his trading and profit and loss accounts for either 
one or two years ; the Board also makes personal inspection of a large 
number, sometimes all, of the establishments concerned. The Board 
then holds public sittings, usually in every centre affected by 
the investigation. In this way, every person or body of persons 
interested may make oral representations to the Board. The recom- 
mendations of the Board are then drafted. 

In its work the Board has encountered difficulties owing to the 
many divergent standards of civilisation which exist in South Africa. 
Wage regulation in that country might have the effect of excluding 
Europeans altogether from some occupations, or it might have 
the effect of excluding all but a few natives from other occupa- 
tions. 

Despite dire predictions of ruin to the industries concerned, none 
of the figures which the Board has been able to obtain show any 
restriction of industry as a result of its work. All the industries con- 
cerned still appear to be flourishing. The Board is required by the 
Wage Act to fix rates which are within the capacity of industry to 
pay. There is a good deal of misunderstanding of the meaning of 
the phrase “ability of the industry to pay”’. It is sometimes urged 
that this must mean the ability of the poorest firm engaged in the 
industry. The Board does not accept this argument. It takes the 
view that its proposals should be so framed as not to cause contraction 
of the industry as a whole in the country. Where undue hardship may 
result from its proposals to a number of struggling manufacturers, 
thus leading to the dismissal of some of their employees, the Board 
allows a more or less lengthy period in which employers as a whole 
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may adapt themselves to any new conditions contained in the recom- 


mendation. 

The Board during the course of its inspections has discovered 
many instances of inefficiency in management. It gives figures for 
certain industries to show that through the pressure of higher wages 
efficiency has been increased. In none of the industries investigated by 
the Board is there any evidence of reduction in the output of the in- 
dustry. It follows, therefore, that if there is any reduction in the 
number of employees, it must represent improved management or 
greater output or efficiency on the part of the employees retained. 
No doubt a number of employees have lost their positions through 
reorganisation of industry as a result of wage regulation. The number 
relative to the total number employed is small. But as a smaller num- 
ber of employees produce the same amount of goods as formerly, 
a number of employees have been set free for production elsewhere. 
The spending capacity of the community has not been reduced, so that 
anything produced by those who have been discharged means the 
creation of additional wealth for the country as a whole. 

In certain industries there appears to have been a considerable 
reduction in the number of natives employed on unskilled work. The 
inference from this would seem to be that there had been great waste 
in the employment of natives on such work, but now that they have 
to be paid the prescribed minimum wage, only those necessary for 
carrying it on under efficient management are employed. 

The effect of wage regulation must ultimately mean almost the 
complete elimination of competition between employers based on 
differences in wages. The Board has frequently been informed by 
employers desirous of paying good wages that its investigations are 
welcomed because wage regulations would remove this very unsocial 
form of competition. 

With few exceptions no increase in prices of goods has occurred to 
the consumer as a result of wage fixing under the Wage Act. 

In making its recommendations, the Board has recognised the 
need for proceeding gradually. It would be unreasonable to expect 
to be able at one step to reach the position attained by countries where 
wage regulation has been in force for many years. For this reason 
the Board has frequently been compelled to recommend wages which 
are lower than the industries concerned might be expected to bear 
at a later date. 

The estimated number of employees affected by the Board’s 
investigations is over 82,000. The industries covered include several 
branches of the food and drink industries, clothing, furniture making, 
shop assistants, and unskilled labour (Bloemfontein) ; shop assistants 
represent by far the largest number, being considerably over half 
the total number covered by the Board’s investigations. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these per- 
centages are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect 
of their members, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered 
by unemployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no 
such data are available information is given as to the numbers 
registered at various dates at the employment exchanges as unem- 
ployed or the number of unemployed workers who have received 
assistance. Table II gives index numbers of employment for certain 
countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. Notes on new series for the Free City of Danzig 
and Rumania are given at the end of the tables. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
| : . 
Germany | Australia Belgium 
— } | 
—— | Trade Unemployment insurance | 
Date Trade unionists | unionists ‘ codistion | 
—s Number | — 
(end of unem- | ; 
Wholly Partially ployed | Wholly Partially | 
month) unemp'oyed unemployed in receipt | Number Per unemployed unemployed | 
of | umem= | cont — 
l benefit | ployed ns | 
er Per Per | Per 
Number | .on¢, | Number | cont. | Number | oot, | Number coat. | 
u t | 
| 
1928 Oct. 925,203] 7.3 | 303,737 6.8 670,997 . = 3,957 0.6 22,458 | 3.5 
Nov. 427,516) 9.5 | 339,461 7.6 1,029,658 ® ° 3,563 0.6 13,915 | 2.2 
Dec. 748,760) 16.7 | 336,270 7.5 | 1,702,342 42,637 9.9 | 11,988 1.9 28,218 | 45 
1929 Jan 874,050; 19.4 | 391,970 | 8.7 | 1,721,594 . ° 22,657 3.5 24,945 | 3.9 
Feb. 1,015,843] 22.3 | 407,128 8.9 1,518,710 e 28,772 4.6 42,197 6.8 
March 765,224) 16.9 | 364,820 8.0 1,456,334 39,159 9.3 6,025 0.9 21,519 | 3.4 
April 505,400) 11.1 | 324,515 7.1 1,125,968 - ad 2,507 0.4 12,361 1.9 
May 419,373) 9.1 | 315,191 6.8 807,750 . - 2,382 0.4 8,686 | 14 
June 393,749|} 8.5 | 308,699 | 6.7 722,948 40,996 | 10.0 2,559 0.4 11,194 1.8 
July 395,202] 8.6 | 315,739 | 6.9 710,499 " * 4,037 | 0.6 | 16,452 | 26 
Aug. 410,481} 8.9 | 322,824 7.0 725,757 e 3,200 0.5 15,614 2.5 
— 443,312) 9.6 | 315,150 | 6.8 748,610 _ _ 3,450 0.6 16,185 | 2.6 
ct. — am | _ — om * . anes tiie = a= 
| = 
Number on 
which latest 4,621,668 e 409,503 616,110 


percentages 
are based 





* Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ’’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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, | Danzi . 
Austria Canada Denmark (Free City of) Estonia | United States | Finland 
Compulsory os Trade union unem- | _ | Trade _ 
~Date insurance |! Fade unionists)  )jJoyment funds ns ew unionists | Number 
——_ of 
(nd of month) | Number | unem- ployed | unem- 
lunemployed Number) por Number Per ployed remaining | Percentage ployed 
in receipt | Uem- | cent. = mm.) ee = unem-~ =| registered 
of benefit | Ployed employed tered |live register; ployed 
1928 Oct. 112,557 5,705 3.1 40,100? 14.5 8,303 1,561 9 1,600 
Nov. 155,235 7,742 4.2 47,700' 17.7 9,384 4,369 10 3,045 
Dec. 237,661 /12,553 6.6 67,850" 28.4 13,081 7,770 13 2,868 
1929 Jan. 245,984 /11,850 6.3 75,900? 27.9 15,778 6,329 15 4,731 
Feb. 264,148 (12,834 6.8 81,090? 29.8 | 18,565 4,624 15 4,155 
March 225,035 [11,662 6.0 59,590! 21.9 18,227 4,165 14 3,190 
April 167,107 /|10,382 5.5 36,460? 13.4 15,011 3,014 12 3,045 
May 130,469 7,750 4.0 31,000? 10.8 | 11,135 2,169 11 1,280 
June 110,266 5,723 2.9 28,000? 10.3 8,876 1,110 9 1,157 
July 104,399 6,400 3.0 26,900? 9.6 9,007 | 780 9 1,284 
Aug. 101,845 7,159 3.5 25,500? 9.1 8,958 609 9* 1,859 
Sept. 104,947 _- _ 24,260" 8.8? 9,296 902 _— 2,711 
Oct. 125,844 _— —_— 27,500" 10.0? — a a — 
| 2 Tie | — 
Number on j 
which latest | 
percentages ° 204.547 275,745 ad ° 270,000 S 
| ) are based | 
2 Approximate figures. * Provisional figures. 
France Great Briain and Northern ireland =| Hungary | Irish Free State 
Compulsory’ insurance Trade unionists 
Date Number 7 = Compulsory 
. 
— Wholly | Temporary | Christian |  Social-Democratic insurance 
(end of month) | ployed unemployed | stoppages |_— i Sibahihasiniedbeie SS 
in receipt |  qeenen Number | Number Per Number Per 
| | Per . Per unem- unem- | unem- 
| of benefit | Number | cont, | Number | cont. | ployed ployed | cent. | ployed cent. 
1928 Oct. | 453 | 1,059,429 | 8.9 | 344,482 | 2.9 1,003 | 12,212 8.1 | e e 
| Nov. 503 | 1,105,974 | 9.3 | 347,243 | 2.9 841 12,313 8.0 | 27,724 9.9 
Dec. 895 | 1,083,207 | 9.1 | 250,404 2.1 825 14,362 9.6 od ad 
1929 Jan. 1,604 | 1,169,633 | 9.8 | 296,104 | 2.5 691 16,421 | 10.9 | ad e 
Feb. 3,527 1,161,184 | 9.8 | 292,680 | 2.4 825 18,165 | 12.1 | 31,111 11.1 
March 1,078 | 1,003:575 | 8.4 | 200,210 | 1.7 838 16,330 | 10.8 * * 
April 706 | 945,820 | 8.0 | 235,555 | 1.9 768 14,565 9.1 e e 
May 570 | 900,562 | 7.6 | 276,922 | 2.3 787 13,266 8.8 | 24,256 8.6 
' June 394 | 884,549 | 7.4 | 279,108 | 2.4 787 13,921 9.5 * S 
| July 399 881,189 7.4 296,318 | 2.5 801 13,964 9.3 ° e 
Aug. 403 918,550 7.7 280,332 | 2.4 | 833 14,007 9.5 21,834 7.8 
Sept. 385 937,795 | 7.9 | 265,627 | 2.2 | 783 13,922 | 9.5 | ® e 
Oct. 396 992,769 8.2 261,711 2.2 | — | 14 215 9.7 ° ° 
] | | 
Number on 
which 1 
| quem * 12,094,000 * | 150,100 280,905 
| are based | 
1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


| 
Latvia | Norway Netherlands 


Number Number | Trade unionists | 

unem- unem- | 

(end of month) ployed eee on Se en ae 
: remaining remaining 

Wholly | Partially | on _live Per | on live nan nem Per 

register cent.| register ployed 








| Trade unionists 
(10 unions) 


Number of unem- 


Unemployment 
ployed registered i 


insurance 
societies 





cent 








1928 Oct. 282,379 ‘ 20,464 e 
Nov. 321,123 “ is J 23,033 5,523 
Dec. 363,551 ’ 24,223 ° 

1929 Jan. 461,889 2.2| 24,393 sd 
Feb. 489,347 f : 24,584 5,216 
March 293,277 ,06 23,821 sd 
April 257,603 ‘ y 22,228 sd 
May 227,682 : : 2.5] 18,000 5,276 
June 193,325 2s 3: a 14,547 ° 
July 201,868 ,20! 12,417 * : 
Aug. 216,666 . 12,493 —_ 12,701 
Sept. 228,831 5 | 582 | 15,525 ad 11,947! 
Oct, 297.382 | 18,420 ° _— | 


— Dee 


RHP MN PRAMAS Seam 
mwivnea Sine Soiniv ew 





























Number on 
which latest | 56,534 346 020! 
percentages 
are based 











1 Provisional figures. 





Palestine! Poland | Rumania; Russia Sweden Switzerland| Czechoslovakia 





| 


Num- — Unemploy-| Trade union 

Date nt en Rd aw Tends ements ment funds | insurance funds 

mate om ° 

(end of number | unem- jployed| ployed 

month) unem- | ployed remai-| remaining | Number 

ployed | registered| ning on live unem- 
jon live} register ployed 
regist. 





Per cent. Number 
unemployedjunemployed| Per 
in reteipt | cent. 
of benefit 














| 

1928 Oct. 3,900 | 79,478 |66,645| 1,475,000 | 27,008 " * | 18,228 
Nov. | 4,000 97,414 |65,.856| 1,561,000 | 32,220 12,532 
Dec. | 4400 | 128,144 |72,144! 1,616,200 | 49,633 19,698 

1929 Jan. 4,300 161,189 [|77,761) 1,666,500 | 43,424 31,819 
Feb. 3,900 178,273 |65,966| 1,717,200 | 44,254 36,147 
March) 4,000 176,539 |57.791| 1,755,500 | 44,250 30,526 
April | 3,400 | 155,225 |38.748) 1,772,500 | 35,989 26,835 
May 3,450 | 127,921 6.819) 1,593,600 | 24,452 21.866 
June | 3,450 106,622 | 5.849} 21,764 19,436 
July | 2,700 98,749 | 3,909 20 018 16,859 
Aug. | 2,700 91,512 | 3,714 1.9914 
Sept.| 2,850 83,063 | 5,171 21,300 
Oct. a 90,481 _ _ 








i 
AP SASO PS PUSS 
DwuUrR ON OSCHae 








$0  o BO PD 00 90 00 Be pe ue 
DBOCOPI RSE 











Number on 

which latest 296,041 | 281,960 1,308,249 
percentages | 
are based 




















The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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STATISTICS 






TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 












































































Germany’ Canada’ | Estonia’ |Unitea States Great Britain | Switzerland 
Index number of employment 
ra | ee | sae ee = 
—— ff |end of month) pvp nee Number Reni Ave Including | Number 
funds on employed in | “™ployec on) number | Bersons =| Excluding employed in 
yment § | 1 Jan. 1925 1926—100 1 Jan. 1927 employed in| directly pier | March 1925 
ince =100 =100 1926=100 jinvolved in| )ocons | =100 
lies | - trade . 
— disputes 
Per | 1998 Oct. 111.3 uso =| ans | 959 . * | * 
cent. |B Nov. 108.6 116.7 | 110.3 95.4 | 104.6 | 105.0 . 
—_ |B | Dec. 102.0 109.1 107.5 95.5 . " 111 
1929 Jan. 98.7 110.5 } 112.1 95.2 e | ° * 
| 48 0 | Feb. 96.2 111.4 | 114.2 97.4 105.2 105.4 * 
| 6.2 | March 102.2 110.4 115.3 98.6 it . _ 
11.5 April 109.6 116.2 114.9 99.1 } . “ 4 
18.9 May 112.2 122.4 } 122.8 99.2 107.6 107.9 e 
20.9 |B | June 112.7 124.7 | 124.3 98.8 od ° _ 
15.1 | July 112.5 127.8 119.2 98.2 107.8* 108.1? S 
3.5 | Aug. 112.3 126.8 114.7 98.6 107.6 108,0 ° 
3.0 | Sept. 111.7 125.6 | 112.3 99.3 107.6 108.0 — 
2.6 Oct. _— _ } _ 98.3 | — — ° 
3.3 | 
3.3 ’ ; 
3.5 Number } | 
— on which ad 1,089,583 | 39,131 3,598,084 | ° ad | 220,819 
— latest figures 
are based 
t 





















1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * These series have been rectified, and are 
published monthly from 1 July onwards. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 







The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 








Danzig (Free City of). 

Statistics of the number of unemployed registered by the public employment 
exchanges are given for the first time in table I. The series is published monthly 
in the Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig. 










Rumania. 
Table I contains for the first time a series of statistics of unemployment, which 








4 is published regularly in the “Bulletin of Information and Documentation” of the 
ved Nationa! Bank of Rumania, and is based on data provided by the Employment 
«4 and Migration Department of the Ministry of Labour. The figures represent the 
ed . . . ae : 
total number of unemployed on the live registers of 36 public employment ex- 
changes distributed over the whole country. This number includes both “seasonal 
44 workers” (the term applied to workers in agriculture, forestry, and building) and 
B5 | “permanent workers” (i.e. all other workers). 
33 | 
10 
5 
3 | 
5 | s e - 
: Comparison of Real Wages in Various 
4 ° 
Countries 
) 









In the October number of this Review}, the results were given of 
an enquiry into the level of real wages in different countries in July 
1929, together with a full explanation of the method adopted. It 
was pointed out, however, that for certain countries information, 










1 Vol. XX, No. 4, pp. 580-588. 
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though promised, had not been received in time for inclusion. Figures 
have now been received for certain towns in Germany, Italy, and 
Canada, and the results are given below in the same form as in the 
tables given in the October Review. The first table shows the cost 


in dollars and the cost relative to that in Great Britain of the budget 
of commodities. 


COST IN DOLLARS OF FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND SOAP IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES IN JULY 1929, AND INDEX NUMBERS 


(Great Britain = 100) 



































Cost in dollars Index numbers 
Number 
Country of Food, fuel Food, fuel 
towns ' Food light, and Food light, and 
soap soap 
Germany 6 2.15 | 2.37 117 114 
Canada 6 2.18 2.49 118 120 
Italy 2 6 2.03 | 2.58 110 125 
1 For nam es of towns see table I below. * August 1929. 


The second table gives the index numbers of real wages (Great 
Britain = 100) both in terms of food only and in terms of all the 
commodities included in the budget. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE LEVEL OF REAL WAGES IN THE LARGE 
TOWNS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN JULY 1929 


( Great Britain = 100) 


























on Index numbers based on 
Country of 
towns * Food Food, fuel, light, 
and soap 
Germany 6 70 71 
Canada 6 174 171 
Italy ? 6 48 42 
1 For names of towns see table I below. * August 1929. 


The number of towns now covered by this enquiry of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is 62, compared with about 20 in the former 
enquiry. It is hoped to increase still further the number of towns 
for the next enquiry, which will relate to January 1930, and the results 
of which will be published in the April 1930 issue of this Review. 

It must be emphasised that these calculations are subject to 
important reservations, and owing to their limitations the data are 
only approximate. 

The wages and prices in the towns included are given in tables I 


and II, 


ALE WORKERS IN JULY Toso. 


STANDARD HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT M 


TABLE I. 





ITALY 


CANADA 
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TABLE II. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF 
ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD, HEATING AND LIGHTING, AND SOAP) 
IN JULY 19291 








CANADA 





Article 


| 
} 


6 towns 
| 





R. Mks. Cents 


White bread g. 0.80 16.5 
Rye or “black” bread 0.42 — 
Flour (wheaten) 0.51 10.8 
Oatmeal 0.66 13.9 
Butter : fresh , 97.3 
salt — 
Margarine | : — 
Lard yf 46.2 
Beef (home produce) : 
Ist quality 78.7 
2nd quality ti 51.2 
Mutton (home produce) : 
Ist quality 71.4 
2nd quality ; — 
Pork : Ist quality 70.2 
2nd quality r 62.9 
Veal: 1st quality 43.9 
2nd quality 
Bacon | 85.9 
Potatoes , 4.1 
Sugar (white granulated) | | ' 14.6 
Coffee ' 182.3 
Tea 150.6 
Cocoa 119.7 
Cheese A 76.0 
Milk (unskimmed) | Li 10.8 
Eggs (fresh) 3.2 
Rice . 22.7 
Macaroni or similar products | 
Peas (dried) 
White or red haricot beans 
Prunes (dried) 
Salt (for cooking) = 
Olive oil Litre 





Firewood 100 kg. 56. 24.68 
Bituminous coal (household) 99 67.65 
Coke ™ 29.34 
Electricity (for lighting) Kwh. . 1.63 
Gas | Me f 5. 0.7% 
Paraffin oil Litre | 4 2.18 


Soap (household) Kg. | of 3.53 

















* Except for Haly (August). The averages for all countries have been calculated by, the 
International Labour Oflice on the basis of retail prices in the towns shown in table I. 









STATISTICS 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 









Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. Notes on new series 
for various countries are given below. 







Chile. 
The tables contain for the first time the index numbers of food, clothing, 
heating and lighting, and rent published in the Estadistica Chilena, the bulletin 
of the General Directorate of Statistics of Chile. The weights for the different 
items are based on information derived from account books distributed to a series 
of typical families consisting of three adults, or two adults and two children under 
10 years of age, with an annual income of 600 pesos. The following figures were 
obtained for the distribution of expenditure : food, 270 pesos ; rent, 120 pesos ; 
heating and lighting, 45 pesos ; clothing, 90 pesos ; miscellaneous, 75 pesos. 

The group “food” includes, in addition to articles usually consumed, cigarettes 
and the following vegetables: garlic, celery, artichokes, onions, lettuce, beans, 
cabbage, tomatoes, carrots, cauliflowers. The “miscellaneous”? group includes 
soap, newspapers, tram fares, cinema, and _ barber. 


















Greece. 

The publication by the National Bank of Greece of index numbers of the cost 
of living and of food in Athens having been interrupted, these series are replaced 
here by index numbers calculated for 106 towns and published by the General 
Statistical Department of Greece in its “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics”. In com- 
puting the indexes an average for each commodity is calculated from the figures 
for the separate towns, weights being applied according to the relative importance 
of each town. From these averages are calculated simple arithmetic averages 
representing two groups of expenditure : food (19 items), and heating and lighting 
(5 items) and cleaning materials. The general index is calculated by combining 
the averages of the two groups in the proportion of food 7, heating, etc., 1. 















Netherlands. 

A food index is given below for the first time. It is an unweighted index of the 
prices of 46 articles in ten towns: Amsterdam, Arnhem, Enschede, Groningen, 
Haarlem, The Hague, Leeuwarden, Maastricht, Rotterdam, and Utrecht. The 
average retail prices in these ten towns are published monthly in the Maandschrift, 
the monthly review of the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands. The index 
itself is calculated by the International Labour Office. 












Russia. 

Corrected food index numbers are given below. The reduction of the indexes 
is explained by the increase in the proportion of the workers’ purchases made from 
the State stores and consumers’ co-operative societies, whose prices are perceptibly 
lower than those of private trade. 







Yugoslavia. 

New series are given below, which are published by the Chamber of Labour 
for Croatia and Slavonia in the quarterly review “The Index Number’’. The index 
numbers are for prices in paper dinars, and refer to the Ist of the following month ; 
the base is 1913 = 100. The calculations are based on a theoretical budget for a 
worker’s family of four persons, including two children. The number of items 
covered is as follows: food, 22; clothing, 13; heating and lighting, 7 ; miscel- 
Janeous, 13. The rent index is calculated by the Tenants’ Association on the base 
July 1914 = 100. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 


100) 





Country 


many 


Aus- 
tria 


Aus- 
tralia 


Ger- 


Bel- 
- Bul- 
— garia 


Chile | China 
a 6 


Dan- 


| 
zig Egypt, 





Towns and 
localities 


12 


Peiping 








Dan- 


zig Cairo 





1928 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1929 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
































Country 


Es- 
tonia 
6 


United 
States 
6 


Great 


Brit- |Greece 











Italy | 





Towns and 
localities 


Tal- 


linn 


32 


Milan 





1928 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


112 | 


113 
113 


| 117 


119 
122 
119 
119 


| 119 
} 121 


117 
115 


* 
7 


— 
=I 
— 





uw 


es egloe eos oe & 


1 


uo 
o 


n 


-_ 
~ 
e#eecoteeas 
or 

















528 
534 
541 


541 
544 











Country 


Po- 
lan 


Peru 


a | Rumania | 


| 
Swe-| Switzer- 
| den | land 


| Rus- | 
sia 


| 


slovakia Yugoslavia 





Towns and 
localities 





1928 Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March | 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





182 
180 
180 





168 
168 


167 
170 
173 
171 
172 
171 
171 
172 
168 
167 


= 
es 








ae = 
Det tneenee 
i) 


124 | 


~~ Croatia 
Prague | and. 

















1750 
1762 

796 
1848 


1876 } 
1828 











* Provisional figures. 
00. 


* 1927 =1 


* 1913 = 


? 1921 = 100. 
= 100. 


* 1926 = 100. 
? Quarterly averages. 


* 1911-1913 = 100. 


* New series; base: March 1928 = 100. 


® Corrected 


series taking into account the weighted average of the rents of new and of old houses. 


The sign * signifies “ 


no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 











STATISTICS 


TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





———— 


| 


| l l 
South 
; Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- he : Den- : 
Country ‘any many | tralia | tria | gium i Canada Chile China mark Egypt | Spain 

(Union i 


Towns } | | Mie, 
and 30 | Vienna shoe 
localities caatll 











1928 Oct. 120 123 
Nov. 120 136 | 
Dec. 119 | 122 





1929 . 120 105 
123 : 103 
121 | / 104 
April 119 107 
May | 120 111 
June 124 | 120 
July 56 | 123 | 2 of 121 
| } 
| 
| 














Aug. | 124 | 121 
Sept. | 163 122 sai 
Oct. 154 | 122 














Es- | United | a Hu | Duteh 
tonia | States rance | Britain | | Indies® 
s 5 | | | 


Country 











j | 
Towns and| Tal- } Bom-) Java and 
localities linn | 51 | 21 | 630 | bay Wadura 








1928 Oct. 120 1183 } 2 142 149 
121 1194 160 36 | 144 151 


120 1186 | 145 | 152 


128 1156 145 155 
132 1141 F 5 : 146 155 
136 1135 307 | = ‘ 146 155 
131 ‘ 1118 315 145 152 
130 1104 ; . ) 143 152 
130 1103 | 12 144 153 
134 1116 | j 5: | 4g 145 153 
127 | 1131 | | 12 146 | 156 
122 1128 | 

















— | 


| | 














" | | | ous . , 
Nor- New " | , Swe- | Switzer-; Czecho-| Yugo- 
Peru | Poland | Russia | ‘q., | fand | slovakia| slavia | 


way | Zealand 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
Country | Latvia | 
| 





Towns and ‘ ‘ | . on . Creatia and 
| localities 31 Lima wees 229 Prague Slovania | 





|1928 Oct. 163 149 142 144 f 821 | 1412 
| 161 150 142 148 20! 3 813 | 1434 
161 152 § 142 147 : | 820 | 1466 


158 149 ‘ 142 146 812 1365 
157 148 147 153 157 821 1537 
158 146 ¢ 153 146 | 45 156 | 830 1480 
156 147 150 144 | 14 154 815 
156 | 147 ; 150 144 8 | 154] 812 
156 147 149 139 155 | 817 
157 146 { 149 139 | 155 843 
161 | 146 | 150 137 . 156 | 825 
160 |° 147 | 149 | 138 | 158 796 
Oct. | 160 147 | 148 139 iss); — 























| 
| 
| 
| 


71921 = 100. *1926=100. *March1928= 100. ‘1927 = 100. $1913 — 100. *1921-1925=100. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 


national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Hungary-lItaly. 
Kereskedelmi és hajozasi szerzodés Magyarorszag és Olaszorszag kéz6tt. 1928, 


évi julius ho 4-én. 
Traité de commerce et de navigation entre la Hongrie et l’Italie. Du 4 juillet 


1928. 
(Orszagos Térvénytar, 1929, évi majus ho 31-én, p. 171.) 


Hungary-Sweden. 
Kereskedelmi és hajozasi Egyezmény Magyarorszag és Svédorszag kézétt. 


1928. évi november 8-an. 
Convention de commerce et de navigation entre la Hongrie et la Suéde. Du 


8 novembre 1928. 
(Budapesti Kézlony, 1929, 115. szam, p. 1.) 


ALBANIA 


Dekret-ligjé mbi ndjekjet dhe gjykimin penal kundra népunsave civil té Sheetit. 
15. X. 1928. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1929, No. 34, p. 1.) 

[Legislative Order respecting penal proceedings against civil servants. 
15 October 1928.] 


Dated 


1 List of abbrevialions : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules ; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; EK. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton) ; G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J.O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik, = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 
* An Act relating to employment in relation to trade and commerce with 
other countries and among the States. No. 37 of 1928. Assented to 24 September 
1928. 


FRANCE 


* Loi portant modification des articles 1°™, 2, 3, 21, paragraphe 1°", 29, 52, 74, 
86 et 182 du livre II du Code du travail. Du 30 juin 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 156, 
p. 7334.) 

[Femmes et enfants, 4ge d’admission, etc.] 


ICELAND 


* Lég um eftirlit med skipum og batum og 6éryggi beirra. Nr. 58. 14. juni 
1929. (Stjornartidindi, A.2, B.2, 1929, p. 191.) 

[Act No. 58 respecting the inspection of ships and boats and the safety thereof. 
Dated 14 June 1929.] 


INDIA 
Punjab. 

Notification Nos. 7937, 3678 and 17413 under section 29 of the Indian Boilers 
Act : amendments to rules published with Notification No. 1620 dated 21 May 
1926. Dated 5 March, 1 February, and 29 May 1928. 

Notification No. 30650 under section 30 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 : amend- 
ments in the rules made under the said section and published with Punjab Govern- 
ment notification No. 3224-D, dated 14 July 1927. Assented to 30 October 1928. 


ITALY 


Legge 31 dicembre 1928, n. 3503. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
5 gennaio 1928, n. 988, che da esecuzione alle dieci Convenzioni stipulate in date 
diverse fra l’Italia e Austria, per il riparto, a norma dell’ art. 275 del Trattato 
di pace di San Germano, degli Istituti austriaci di assicurazioni sociali. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1060.) (G. U., 1929, No. 86, p. 1570.) 

[Act No. 3503 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 988 of 5 January 1928 respecting 
the carrying out of the ten conventions concluded on various dates between Italy 
and Austria respecting the division of the Austrian social insurance organisations 
in pursuance of Article 275 of the Peace Treaty of St. Germain. (Dated 31 Decem- 
ber 1928.] 


MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 
Johore. 

Notification No. 327 under section 123 (1) of the Labour Code, 1924: duties 
of the Indian Immigration Committee. Gazetted 27 June 1928. (Enactments 
of Johore, 1928, p. 418.) 

Notification No. 342 under section 135 (ii) (a) of the Labour Code, 1924. 
Gazetted 28 June 1928. (Enactments of Johore, 1928, p. 419.) 

An Enactment to amend “‘ The Labour Code, 1924”. No. 16 of 1928. Assented 
to 25 November 1928. (Enactments of Johore, 1928, p. 56.) 

Notification No. 665 under the Labour Code, 1924. section 135 (ii) (b). Rules 
framed by the Indian Immigration Committee for the payment of transport ex- 
penses of Indian immigrant labourers. Gazetted 26 December 1928. (Enactments 
of Johore, 1928, p. 420.) 


Kelantan. 
An Enactment to amend ‘‘ The Indian Immigration Enactment, 1927”. No, 10 
of 1928. Dated 30 October 1928. (Kelantan Laws, 1928, p. 45.) 
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An Enactment to provide for the enforcement of Sanitary Regulations in 
certain areas. No. 12 of 1928. Dated 18 December 1928. (Kelantan Laws, 1928, 
p- 57.) 

Labour (Non-Indian) Enactment, 1928. No. 13 of 1928. Dated 18 December 
1928. (Kelantan Laws, 1928, p. 81.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Tanganyika. 

* An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law as to mines and minerals. 
No. 15 of 1929. Assented to 1 August 1929. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika 
Territory Gazette, Vol. X, No. 40, 2 August 1929, p. 59.) 

[Part VII (section 84-90): Inspection and accidents ; workmen’s compensa 
tion.] 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgium-Luxemburg-France. 

Arrangement additionnel 4 l'accord commercial du 23 février 1928 entre l'Union 
Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise et la France. Du 28 mars 1929. (Mémorial, 
1929, No. 39, p. 703.) 

[Transport des émigrants.] 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto : Relativo a la fumigacién de embarcaciones y vagones. 27 de Mayo de 
1929. (Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Mayo de 1929, 
No. 135, p. 2753.) 


[Decree respecting the fumigation of vessels and railway rolling stock. Dated 
27 May 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Amendment of Navigation 
(Wireless Telegraphy) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 72, as amended 
by Statutory Rules 1926, No. 65). Dated 23 May 1929. (C. S. R., 1929, No. 53.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Amendment of Navigation 
(Dangerous Goods) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1926, No. 101). Dated 29 May 
1929. (C. S. R., 1929, No. 58.) 

Transport Workers Regulations under the Transport Workers Act 1928. — 
Amendment of regulation 5, 9 and 15. The Transport Workers Regulations 
(Statutory Rules 1928, No. 98) and subsequent regulations to continue in force 
until 30 June 1929. Dated 7 June 1929. (C. S. R., 1929, No. 61.) 

Proclamation to enact that the Transport Workers Act 1929 shall commence 
on 1 July 1929. Dated 7 June 1929. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1929, 
No. 56, p. 1393.) 

Waterside Workers Regulations under the Transport Workers Act 1928-1929. 
— General. Dated 7 June 1929. (C. S. R., 1929, No. 62.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Amendment of Navigation 
(Wireless Telegraphy) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1924, No. 72, as amended 
by Statutory Rules 1926, No. 65, and 1929, No. 53). Dated 17 June 1929. (C. S. R., 
1929, No. 69.) 


New South Wales. 

Regulations for securing the safety and health of persons employed in factories 
in which electrical energy is generated, transformed, distributed or used. Dated 
31 May 1929. (New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 1929. No. 5, p. 648.) 
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Regulations to regulate working conditions of factories in which is carried 
on the manufacture of certain compounds of leads, namely any carbonate, sulphate, 
nitrate or acetate of lead. Dated 31 May 1929. (New South Wales Industrial 
Gazette, 1929, No 5, p. 657). 


Territory for the Seat of Government. 


An Ordinance relating to the collection and compilation of statistics concerning 
the Territory for the Seat of Government. No. 11 of 1929. Dated 10 June 1929. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1929, No. 58, p. 1401). 


Western Australia 


Regulation under the Miners’ Phthisis Act, 1922. Dated 2 July 1929. (Govern- 
ment Gazette of W.A., 1929, No. 31, p. 1623.) 


AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation der Konsularkonvention zwischen Oesterreich und Estland 
[vom 15. Oktober 1926]. Vom 11. April 1929. (B. G. BI., 1929, 64. Stiick, No. 266, 
p. 1032.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den Bundesministern fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft und fiir Finanzen vom 
31. Juli 1929, betreffend die pauschalmissige Einhebung von Beitragen fiir die 
Unfallversicherung nach dem Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetz im Bundeslande 
Niederosterreich. (B. G. Bl., 1929, 66. Stiick, No. 274, p. 1054.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Handel- und Verkehr vom 31. Juli 1929, betreffend 
die Regelung des Gegenseitigkeitsverhiltnisses zwischen den Trigern der Ange- 
stelltenversicherung und der Krankenversicherungsanstalt der Bundesangestellten, 
beziehungsweise der Krankenkasse der Oesterreichischen Bundesbahnen (VI. Durch- 
fiihrungsverordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1929, 
70. Stiick, No. 293, p. 1073.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 6. August 1929, 
betreffend die Unzuliassigkeit von Befreiungen von der Unfallversicherung nach dem 
Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetz innerhalb des Bundeslandes Burgenland. (B. G. BL., 
1929, 67. Stiick, No. 279, p. 1057.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 6. August 1929, 
betreffend die Einbeziehung der selbstindigen Landwirte im Bundeslande Burgen- 
land in die Unfallversicherung nach dem Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetz. (B. G. BI., 
1929, 67. Stiick, No. 280, p. 1057.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal pris en exécution de la loi du 12 mai 1929 [modifiant en ce qui 
concerne les ouvriers mineurs, l’article 4 de la loi du 20 juillet 1927 accordant un 
complément de pension 4 certains bénéficiaires d’une pension de vieillesse] modi- 
fiant certaines régles de procédure d’instruction des demandes et réglant le nou- 
veau mode d’évaluation des ressources des demandeurs. Du ler juillet 1929. (Moni- 
teur Belge, 1929, No. 186, p. 3202.) 


BULGARIA 


Ukase No. 20: Act to supplement section 2 of the Act respecting State employees. 
Dated 26 June 1929. (Drj. Vest., 1929, No. 81, p. 1.) 

Ukase No. 10: Act respecting the organisation and administration of the 
Bulgarian State railways and harbours. Dated 28 June 1929. (Drj. Vest., 1929, 
No. 83, p. 1.) 
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CHILE 


Decreto nimero 3570. — Modifica el Reglamento de Jubilacién del personal 
ferroviario. 12 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15432, p. 4015.) 

[Decree No. 3570 to amend the Regulations (approved by Decree No. 3665 of 
4 December 1925) respecting the pensions of railway employees. Dated 12 July 
1929.] 

Decreto nimero 3580. — Modifica el Reglamento de Jubilacién del personal 
ferroviario. 15 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, No. 15430, p. 3942.) 

[Decree No. 3580 to amend the Regulations (approved by Decree No. 3665 of 
4 December 1925) respecting the pensions of railway employees. Dated 15 July 
1929.] 


DUTCH. EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 18 Juli 1929 
no. 29: Tijdstip van inwerkingtreding van de ordonnantie in Staatsblad 1928 
no. 533 tot vrijstelling van zegelrecht van stukken betreffende arbeidsovereen- 
komsten. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1929, No. 261.) 

[Decree of the Governor General No. 29, to fix the date of the coming into 
operation of the Ordinance (of 14 December 1928) published in Staatsblad 1928 
No. 533 to provide that documents relating to the contract of employment shall 
be exempt from the stamp tax. Dated 18 July 1929.] 


ECUADOR 


Decreto : Reformas a la Ley de Jubilaciones, Montepio, Ahorro y Cooperativa, 
expedida el 8 de Marzo de 1928. 25 de Mayo de 1929. (Registro Oficial, 1929, 
No. 35, p. 1.) 

[Decree to amend the Act of 8 March 1928 respecting pensions, welfare funds, 
savings banks, and co-operation. Dated 25 May 1929.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus Suomen ja Turkin vilizen kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen voimassa- 
olon lakkaamisesta. 4 péivaina heinikuuta 1929. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1929, 
No. 254, p. 796.) 

Férordning angaende handels- och sjéfartsférdragets mellan Finland och 
Turkiet tridande ur kraft. Den 4 juli 1929. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1929, 
No. 254, p. 796.) 

[Order respecting the expiry of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 
2 June 1926) between Finland and Turkey. Dated 4 July 1929.] 


FRANCE 


Loi facilitant, par des avances de l’Etat, les opérations de crédit & long terme 
effectuées en application de la loi du 5 aovit 1920 sur le crédit mutuel et la coopération 
agricoles. Du 4 aoit 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 183, p. 9019.) 

Loi complétant l’article 20 de la loi du 21 mars 1928 sur les régimes de retraites 
des ouvriers des établissements industriels de Etat. Du 4 aott 1929. (J. O., 1929, 
No. 183, p. 9020.) 

* Loi modifiant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales. Du 5 aoit 
1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 183, p. 9021.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber die Befreiung tschechoslowakischer landwirtschaftlicher 
Wanderarbeiter von der Pflicht zur Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 8. August 
1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 33, p. 143.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Contributory Pensions (Service Dependants Pensions) Regulations, 1929, 
dated 12 June 1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Admiralty, the Army Council, the Air Council, and the Minister of Pensions 
in conjunction with the Treasury under proviso (i) to subsection (1) of section 24 
of the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 and 
16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. and O., 1929, No. 600.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Temporary Police) (Exclusion) Special Order, 
1929, dated 13 June 1929, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. and O., 1929, No. 589.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) 
(Collection of Contributions) Regulations, 1929, dated 10 July 1929, made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insuranee Acts, 1924 to 1928, the National 
Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 1924 to 1928, the Widows’, Orphans’, 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), and the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 23 (N.L.)). (S. R. and O., 1929, No. 591.) 


HONGKONG 


An Ordinance to amend the law relating to the restriction of the loading, working 
and discharging of cargo on Sunday. No. 7 of 1929. Assented to 28 June 1929. 
(Hongkong Government Gazette, 1929, No. 30, p. 333.) 


HUNGARY 


1929. évi XX. Térvénycikk az Olaszorszaggal 1928. évi julius ho 4-én kététt 
kereskedelmi és hajozasi szerzédés becikkelyezésérél. 1929. évi majus ho 28-an. 
(Orszagos Térvénytar, 1929, évi majus ho 31-én, p. 171.) . 

{Act No. XX/1929 to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation concluded 
with Italy on 4 July 1928. Dated 28 May 1929.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 2500/eln. 1929. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a Orszagos Tarsadalombiztosito Intézet 6nkormanyzati szervei tagjainak 
valasztasanal iranyado egyes rendelkezésekrél szolo 200/eln. 1929. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelet modositasa targyaban. 1929. évi majus ho 14-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlony, 
1929, 112. szim, p. 2.) 

{Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Labour and Social Welfare No. 2500 
1929 to amend Order No. 200/1929 N.M.M. respecting certain regulations to 
be observed in the election of members of the autonomous >dministrative bodies 
of the National Social Insurance Institution. Dated 14 May 1929.] 


A m. kir miniszteriumnak 1929. évi 1750/M.E. szamu rendelete a Budapesten 
1928. november 8-an alairt magyar-svéd kereskedelmi szerzédés életbeléptése 
targyaban. 1929. évi majus ho 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 115. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order 1750/1929 M.E. respecting the coming into operation of the Treaty 
of Commerce between Hungary and Sweden signed at Budapest on 8 November 
1928. Dated 22 May 1929.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak ad 4.444/1929. M.E. szamu rendelete a 4.444/1929, 
M.E. szamu rendelet kiegészitése és modositasa targyaban. 1929. évi majus ho 
24-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 118. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order 4444/1929 M.E. to supplement and amend Order No. 4444/1929 M.E. 
(housing). Dated 24 May 1929.] 


*A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1929. évi 101. 380/XI. szamu 
rendelete a gyiimdles-, fézelék- és zéldségfélék valogatasanak, osztalyozasanak és 
csomagolasanak vasarnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan végezése targyaban. 1929. 
évi junius ho 5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 131, szam, p. 1.) 
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[Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Commerce No. 101380/XI/1928 
respecting the sorting, arranging, and packing of fruit and vegetables on Sundays 
and St. Stephen’s Day. Dated 5 June 1929.] 


A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3.360/1929. N.M.M. szamu rendelete 
az Oregség, rokkantsag, ézvegység és arvasag esetére szolo -kételezé biztositast 
szabalyozo 1928 : XL, t.c. 99. §-aban foglatt, a kételez6 képességvizsgalatra vonat- 
kozo rendelkezések végrehajtas targyaban, 1929. évi junius ho 25-én. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1929, 144. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 3360/- 
1929 N.M.M. respecting the administration of the provisions respecting the com- 
pulsory medical examination of capacity within the meaning of Act No. XL/1928 
respecting compulsory old-age, invalidity, widows’, and orphans’ insurance. Dated 
25 June 1929.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 2.770/1929 M.E. szamu rendelete a tartosan kiil- 
foldén tartozkodo magyar honosoknak 6éregség rokkantsag zvegység ¢s arvasag 
esetére 6nkéntes biztositasa és 6nkéntes tovabbfizetéssel biztositasa targyaban. 
1929. évi junius ho 28-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 147. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 2770/1929 M.E. respecting voluntary old-age, invalidity, widows’, 
and orphans’ insurance (insurance by means of voluntary continuance of payments) 
of Hungarian nationals living permanently abroad. Dated 28 June 1929.] 


A m. kir. minisztérium 2.880/1929 M.E. szamu rendelete a kézforgalmu hajozasi, 
kotro-, rév-, komp- és tutajozo vallalatok alkalmazottainak, valamint ezek hozza- 
tartozoinak 6regség, rokkantsag, ézvegység és arvasag elsetére szolo ellatasa 
targyaban. 1929. évi julius ho 5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1929, 152. szam, p. 3.) 

[Order No. 2860/1929 M.E. respecting old-age, invalidity. widows’, and orphans’ 
insurance of employees of shipping, dredging, harbour, ferry, and rafting under- 
takings and of the dependants of such employees. Dated 5 July 1929.] 


ICELAND 


Lég um breyting a Légum nr. 29, 27. juni 1925, um skraning skipa. Nr. 9. 
14. juni 1929. (Stjornartidindi, A.2, B.2, 1929, p. 13.) 

[Act No. 9 to amend Act No. 29 of 27 June 1925 respecting the registration 
of ships. Dated 14 June 1929.] 

* Lég um breyting a légum nr. 37, 19. juni 1922, um eftirlit med skipum og 
batum og 6ryggi beirra. Nr. 20. 14, juni 1929. (Stjornartidindi, A.2, B.2, 1929, p. 28.) 

[Act No. 20 to amend Act No. 37 of 14 June 1922 respecting the inspection of 
ships and boats and the security thereof. Dated 14 June 1929.] 


Lég um breyting a logum nr. 81, 28, nov. 1919, um sjukrasamlég. Nr. 28. 
14. juni 1929. (Stjornartidindi, A.2, B.2, 1929, p. 58.) 

{Act No. 28 to amend Act No. 81 of 28 November 1919 respecting sickness 
funds. Dated 14 June 1929.] 


Lég um verkamannabustadi. Nr. 45. 14. juni 1929. (Stjornartidindi, A.2, B.2, 
1929, p. 164.) 

[Act No. 45 respecting workers’ dwellings. Dated 14 June 1929.] 

Reglugjérd um eftirlit med lyftum. Nr. 56, 12. juni 1929. (Stjornartidindi, 
B.3, 1929, p. 146.) 

{Regulations respecting the inspection of lifts. Dated 12 June 1929.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. L.-1440 under subsection (3) of section 2 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923) to declare the following occupations, namely: 
(a) the work of boatmen on canals and their connected works, and (6) the Work 
of the regulation establishment on canals and their connected works, to be hazard- 
ous occupations, and to direct that the provisions of the said Act shall, subject 
to the provisions of the said subsection, apply in the case of any person employed 
in any such occupation. Dated 18 July 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, No. 29, 
Part I, p. 932.) 
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Bengal. 

Notification No. 1127 Com.-8 February 1929: under section 30 (1) of the 
Indian Factories Act 1911 (XII of 1911): work of persons employed on glass 
manufacture from the mixing of raw materials to the removal of glassware from 
the annealing chambers exempted from provisions of section 21, 22 and 28 of the 
said Act, subject to conditions mentioned in Notification No. 1770 T.-Com. dated 
1 October 1927. 

[Hours of employment ; holidays.] 

Notification No. 1472 Com.-25 February 1929: under section 30 (1) of the 
Indian Factories Act 1911 (XII of 1911): work of adults employed in mustard 
oil mills to be exempted from provisions of section 21, on condition that hours 
of work shall be between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

[Rest periods.] 

Notification No. 1473 Com.-25 February 1929 : under section 25 (first proviso) 
of the Indian Factories 1911 (XII of 1911): exemption of mustard oil mills from 
provisions of section 35 in respect of adult persons on condition that hours of 
work shall be between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

[Keeping of registers.] 


Bombay. 

* An Act to regulate the employment of women in factories some time before 
and some time after confinement and to provide for the payment of maternity 
benefit to them. Gazetted 23 May 1929. 


ITALY 


Legge 14 gennaio 1929, n. 417. Approvazione delle Convenzioni concernenti 
il “ Rimpatrio dei marinai” ed il “ Contratto di arruolamento dei marinai ”’, 
adottate dalla Conferenza generale dell’ Organizzazione del lavoro nella sua nona 
sessione, in Ginevra, rispettivamento alle date del 23 e del 24 giugno 1926. (Namero 
di pubblicazione : 1061.) (G. U., 1929, No. 86, p. 1571.) 

[Act No. 417 to ratify the Conventions concerning the repatriation of seamen 
and seamen’s articles of agreement adopted by the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation at its Ninth Session (Geneva) on 23 and 24 June 
1926 respectively. Dated 14 January 1929.] 

Legge 17 giugno 1929, n. 1095. Conversione in legge dei Regi decreti-legge : 
24 gennaio 1929, n. 166, concernente l’ordinamento delle maestranze portuali ; 
16 dicembre 1928, n. 3106, che proroga il termine per la classificazione delle navi 
nel Registro italiano ; 18 marzo 1929, n. 369, che reca nuove disposizioni limita- 
trici alla iscrizione nelle matricole della gente di mare in sostituzione di quelle 
contenute nel R. decreto-legge 20 marzo 1927, n. 402 ; 18 marzo 1929, n. 380, con- 
cernente la obbligatorieta degli impianti radiogoniometrici, degli impianti radio- 
telegrafici ad onda corta e degli apparecchi radiotelefonici riceventi sulle navi 
mercantili. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1755.) (G. U., 1929, No. 159, p. 3274.) 

[Act No. 1045 to ratify Legislative Decrees No. 166 of 24 January 1929 respect- 
ing the organisation of labour in ports; No. 3106 of 16 December 1928 to extend 
the time limit for the classification of vessels on the Italian Register; No. 369 
of 18 March 1929 issuing new provisions to restrict registration on the seamen’s 
register in substitution for those specified in Legislative Decree No. 402 of 
20 March 1927; and No. 380 of 18 March 1929 respecting the compulsory instal- 
lation of wireless on board merchant vessels. Dated 17 June 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 20 marzo 1929. Modifiche alle tabelle delle industrie e 
lavorazioni aventi disoccupazione stagionale o di sosta. (G. U., 1929, No. 82, p. 1461.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the schedules of industries and processes liable 
to Seasonal unemployment. Dated 20 March 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 20 marzo 1929. Modifiche all’ elenco delle lavorazioni di 
breve durata agli effetti dell’ assicurazione contro la disoccupazione. (G. U., 1929, 
No. 82, p. 1461.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the schedule of short-period work for purposes 
of unemployment insurance. Dated 20 March 1929.] 
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ITALIAN COLONIES 


Eritrea. 

Decreto Governatoriale : N. 4725 dell’ 8 aprile 1929. — Disciplina l’assistenza 
sanitaria per gli operai dipendenti dalle imprese assuntrici di lavori e i rapporti tra 
le imprese stesse e i sanitari dipendenti dall’ Amministrazione. (Bullettino Ufficiale 
della Colonia Eritrea, 1929, No. 8, p. 139.) 

[Decree No. 4725 of the Government of Eritrea to issue regulations respecting 
medical attention for workers employed by undertakings and the relations between 


the undertakings and the Government health officers. Dated 8 April 1929.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par pensijam bij. Krievijas pensionariem. Nr. 135. 1929, g. 29. maija. 
(Lik., 1929, 11. burtnica, p. 207.) 

[Act respecting public service pensions in the territory formerly belonging 
to Russia. Dated 29 May 1929.] 

Likums par tirdzriecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Serbu, 
Kroatu un Slovenu Karalisti. Nr. 143, 1929, g. 4. junija. (Lik., 1929, 12. burtnica, 
», 213.) 

, [Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia 
and Yugoslavia. Dated 4 June 1929.] 

Likums par Tautu Savienibas Starptautiskas Darba Organizacijas visparigas 
Konferences tresa sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par atlidzibu stradniekiem 
nelaimes gadijumos lauksaimniecibas darba. 1929. g. 7. junija. Nr. 146. (Lik., 
1929, 13. burtnica, p. 241.) 

[Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation 
in agriculture adopted at the Third Session of the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 7 June 1929.] 

Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautiskas Darba Organizacijas visparigas 
Konferences septita sesija pienemto konvencijas projektu par atlidzibu profesionalu 
slimibu gadijumos. Nr. 147. 1929, g. 7. junija. (Lik., 1929, 13. burtnica, p. 245,) 

[Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh Session of the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 7 June 
1929.] 

Likums par Tautu Seavienibas starptautiskas Darba Organizacijas visparigas 
Konferences desmita sesija pienemta konvencijas projekta par rupniecibas un 
tirdziecibas stradnieku un majkalpotaju apdrosinasanu alinibas gadijumos rati- 
ficesanu. 1929. g. 7. junija. Nr. 148. (Lik., 1929, 13. burtnica, p. 251.) 

{Act to ratify the Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers 
in industry and commerce and domestic servants adopted at the Tenth Session 
of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations. Dated 7 June 1929.] 

* Pargrozijumi likuma par darba laiku. Nr. 112. 1929. g. 15. maija. (Lik., 
1929, 11. burtnica, p. 195.) 

[Amendments of the Hours of Work Act. Dated 15 May 1929.] 

Pargrozijums likums par algotu darbinieku apdrosinasanu nelaimes un arodu 
slimibu gadijumos. Nr. 113. 1929. g. 15. maija. (Lik., 1929, 11. burtnica, p. 196.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting the insurance of persons employed for 
remuneration against accidents and occupational diseases. Dated 15 May 1929.] 

* Papildinajumi un pargrozijumi likuma par tirdzniecibas kugu administrative 
personalu. Nr. 142. 1929. g. 23. maija. (Lik., 1929, 11. burtnica, p. 212.) 

[Additions to, and amendments of, the Act respecting officers on board mer- 
chant vessels. Dated 23 May 1929.] 

Agraras reformas likuma papildinajums. Nr. 11 


1929, 11. burtnica, p. 198.) 
[Addition to the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 24 May 1929.] 


Papildinajums likuma par algotiem darbiniekiem un vinu gimenes locekliem 


7. 1929. g. 24. maija. (Lik., 
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agrak pieskirtam pensijam un stlidzibu sakroplojumu un profesionalu slimibu 
gadijumos. Nr. 132. 1929. g. 28. maija. (Lik., 1929, 11. burtnica, p. 205.) 

[Addition to the Act respecting pensions and compensation previously granted 
to wage earners and members of their families in respect of bodily injuries and 
occupational diseases. Dated 28 May 1929.] 

Papildinajums noteikumos par karaviru un valats ieradnu un kalpotaju pensi- 
jam. 1929. g. 20. junija. Nr. 155. (Lik., 1929, 14. burtnica, p. 265.) 

[Supplement to the Order respecting pensions to members of the forces and 
to State officials and employees. Dated 20 June 1929.] 

Noteikumi par valsts darbinieku stalgojumu, Nr. 156. 1929 g. 27. junija. (Lik., 
1929, 14. burtnica, p. 265.) 

[Order respecting the remuneration of persons employed by the State. Dated 
27 June 1929.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 26 juillet 1929, portant réglement pour l’exécution de 
l'art. 250 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925, concernant le Code des assurances sociales. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 26. Juli 1929, betreffend Festsetzung der Ausfiihrungs- 
bestimmungen zum Art, 250 des Gesetzes vom 17. Dezember 1925, iiber die soziale 
Versicherungsordunng. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 39, p. 689.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 26 juillet 1929, portant approbation des statuts de 
lEtablissement d’assurance contre linvalidité et la vieillesse. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 26. Juli 1929, betreffend Genehmigung der Satzungen 
der Alters- und Invalidenversicherungsanstalt. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 39, p. 696.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 9 aoit 1929, modifiant celui du 26 juillet 1929, portant 
réglement pour l’exécution de l’art. 250 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925, concernant 
le Code des assurances sociales. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 9. August 1929, betr. Abiainderung desjenigen vom 26. 
Juli 1929, iiber die Festsetzung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Art. 250 des 
Gesetzes vom 17. Dezember 1925, uber die soziale Versicherungsordnung. 

(Mémorial 1929, No. 43, p. 733.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


* Decreto por el cual se reglamenta la elaboracién y venta del café. 21 de Junio 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 13 de Agosto de 1929, No. 35, seccién primera, p. 5.) 

[Decree to regulate the preparation and sale of coffee. Dated 21 June 1929. 

Section 8: Hygiene of workplaces.)]| 

Decreto por el cual se convoca al Congreso de la Unién a un periodo extraor- 
dinario de sesiones, en el que se ocupara de las reformas constitucionales necessarias 
para que expida la Ley del Trabajo. 22 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 23 de 
Julio de 1929, No. 18, p. 1.) 

[Decree to convene an extraordinary session of Congress to deal with the con- 
stitutional reforms necessary for the adoption of a Labour Code. Dated 22 July 
1929.] 

* Reglamento de molinos, expendios de masa de nixtamal y tortillerias, en el 
Distrito Federal. 3 de Agosto de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 10 de Agosto de 1929, No. 33, 
seccién primera, p. 7.) 

[Regulations respecting maize (nixtamal) mills, shops for the sale of dough, 
and tortilla bakeries in the Federal District. Dated 3 August 1929.] 


Federal District. 

* Reglamento a que se sujetara la exploracién y explotacién de yacimientos 
de arena situados en la jurisdiccién del Distrito Federal. 22 de Julio de 1929. (Diario 
Oficial, 13 de Agosto de 1929, No. 35, seccién primera, p. 8.) 

[Regulations governing the prospecting and working of sand deposits in the 
territory of the Federal District. Dated 22 July 1929.] 
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MOROCCO 


Spanish Zone. 

Dahir disponiendo que las visitas de Policia minera, en casos de accidentes, 
se realicen por cuenta de las Empresas concesionarias. 22 de Junio de 1929. (Boletin 
oficial de la zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos, 1929, No. 13, p. 625.) 

[Decree to provide that the cost of inspection of mines in case of accidents 
shall be defrayed by the concessionary undertakings. Dated 22 June 1929.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 18den Juli 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 
21 November 1919 (Staatsblad no. 761), houdende aanwijziging van de loonklassen, 
waartoe de verschillende groepen van arbeiders voor de toepassing van de Invalidi- 
teitswet behooren. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 393.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 761) 
respecting the wage classes to which the various groups of workers belong for 
the purposes of the Invalidity Act. Dated 18 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 19den Juli 1929, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 105, tweede lid, der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 1929, 
No. 394.) 

[Decree to issue general administrative regulations under section 105 (2) of 
the Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 19 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 19den Juli 1929, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staatsblad 
van het op 25 Juli 1928 te Angora tusschen Nederland en Turkije gesloten handels- 
en scheepvaartverdrag (Staatsblad 1929, no. 33). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 395.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion concluded at Angora on 25 July 1928 between the Netherlands and Turkey. 
Dated 19 July 1929.] ; 

Besluit van den 20sten Juli 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 17 December 1919.(Staatsblad no. 814) tot uitvoering van de artikelen 329 
en 331 der Invaliditeitswet, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit 
van 7 Mei 1920 (Staatsblad no. 230). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 396.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 December 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 814) 
amended by Royal Decree of 7 May 1920 respecting the administration of sections 
829 and 331 of the Invalidity Act (Staatsblad, No. 230). Dated 20 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 20sten Juli 1929, tot vaststelling van het tijdstip, bedoeld in 
artikel 344 onder h en dat, bedoeld in artikel 344 onder i der Invaliditeitswet. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 397.) 

[Decree to fix the time limit specified in section 344 (h) and (i) of the Invalidity 
Act. Dated 20 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 20sten Juli 1929, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 
22 November 1919 (Staatsblad No. 764), houdende vaststelling van de modellen 
der rentezegels en van aanwijzing der plaatsen, waarop de rentezegels ten verkoop 
voorhanden zullen zijn, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
Besluit van 11 Februari 1928 (Staatsblad no. 30). (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 398.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 22 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 764), 
as last amended by Royal Decree of 11 February 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 30), to fix 
the designs for the pension stamps and the places at which they are purchasable. 
Dated 20 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 26sten Juli 1929, tot wijziging van het Veiligheidsbesluit 1916. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 402.) 

[Decree to amend the Safety Decree of 1916. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Besluit van den 29sten Juli 1929, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staatsblad 
van de toetreding voor Nederland (Rijk in Europa) tot het op 28 Januari 1926 
te Kopenhagen besloten verdrag betreffende de zeewaardigheid en uitrusting van 
schepen, alsmede tot de verklaring van 11 Juni 1928, houdende wijziging van de 
artikelen I, III en IV van het verdrag (Staatsblad 1929, no. 155). (Staatsblad, 
1929, No. 404.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the adhesion of the Netherlands 
(European territory) to the Treaty respecting the seaworthiness and equipment 
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of vessels concluded in Copenhagen on 28 January 1926 and also to the Declaration 
of 11 June 1928 to amend Articles I, III, and IV of the Treaty (Staatsblad, 1929, 
No. 155). Dated 29 July 1929.] 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon, hvorved bestemmes at lov av 22 juni 1928 nr. 6 om forand- 
ring i lov om ulykkesforsekring for industriarbeidere m.v. av 13 august 1915 med 
tilleggslover, forsavidt avsnitt II angar, settes i kraft fra 1 Juli 1929. 28 juni 1929, 
(Norsk Lovtidende, 1929, No. 27, p. 437.) 

[Royal Resolution to provide that part II of Act No. 6 of 22 June 1928, to 
amend the Accident Insurance Act for industrial workers, etc., of 13 August 1915, 
and the Acts to supplement the same shall come into operation on 1 July 1929. 
Dated 28 June 1929.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 17213 — Regula a constituicao, funcionamento e competéncia do 
Conselho Superior de Higiene. 7 de Agosto de 1929. (Diario de Govérno, 1929, 
No. 182, p. 1831.) 

[Decree No. 17213, to issue regulations for the constitution, work, and jurisdic- 
tion of the Superior Council of Hygiene. Dated 7 August 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Mozambique. 

Diploma Legislativo No. 162, aprovando o regulamento dos tribunais privativos 
dos indigenas. 1 de Junho de 1929. (Boletim Oficial de Mocambique, 1929, No. 22, 
p. 249.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 162, to approve the regulations for special native courts. 
Dated 1 June 1929.] 

RUMANIA 


Lege pentru modificarea unor dispozitiuni din legea de organizare jedecatoreasca 
18 Julie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 153, p. 5263.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Judicature Act. Dated 13 July 1929.] 

Lege pentru organizarea politiei generale a Statului. 20 Julie 1929. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1929, No. 159, p. 5426.) 

{Act respecting the organisation of the State police force. Dated 20 July 1929.] 

Legea pentru organizarea penitenciarelor si institutelor de preventiune. 27 Julie 
1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 166, p. 5779.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of penitentiaries and institutions for the 
prevention of crime. Dated 27 July 1929.] 

Lege pentru adaugirea unui ultim aliniat art. 3 din legea pentru asezarea si 
administrarea impozitelor asupra spectacolelor publice. 29 Iulie 1929. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1929, No. 167, p. 5874.) 

[Act to add a subsection at the end of section 3 of the Act respecting the 
assessment and collection of the taxes on public entertainments. Dated 29 July 
1929.] 

Lege pentru organizarea ministerelor. 29 Julie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, 
No. 169, p. 6114.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of the Ministries. Dated 29 July 1929.} 

Lege pentru crearea Regiei Autonome a porturilor si cailor de comunicatie 
pe apa. 29 Julie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 169, p. 6147.) 

[Act to establish an autonomous Office of Ports and Waterways. Dated 29 
July 1929.] 

Lege pentru infiintarea academiilor de inalte studii agronomice. 31 Julie 1929. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 169, p. 6098.) 

[Act to establish colleges of agronomy. Dated 31 July 1929.] 

Lege pentru organizarea invatamantului agricol si casnie de gradul I si I 
si de popularizare. 31 Julie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1929, No. 169, p. 6102.) 

[Act to organise instruction in agriculture and domestic economy (grades I 
and II and popular instruction). Dated 31 July 1929.} 
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SPAIN 






Real orden autorizando a las Comisiones inspectoras de los Comités paritarios 
para velar por que la venta ambulante o en puestos fijos de articulos que no sean 
de alimentacién, combustibles, domésticos o jugueteria, solamente se realice 
durante las horas que dichos Comités hayan acordado para el comercio anilogo 
en los establecimientos mercantiles permanentes. 19 de Junio de 1929. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1929, No. 172, p. 1675.) 

[Royal Order to authorise the inspection sub-committees of the joint com- 
mittees to see that articles other than provisions, fuel, domestic articles, and 
toys are not sold either by itinerant vendors or at fixed places outside the hours 
approved by the said committees for the sale of such articles in permanent commer- 
cial establishments. Dated 19 June 1929.] 


* Real orden fijando las Bases de reglamentacién del trabajo profesional de 
los Agentes productores de Seguros. 26 de Junio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1929, No. 192, p. 275.) 

[Royal Order to lay down general rules for the regulation of the work of insur- 
ance agents. Dated 26 June 1929.] 

Real orden dictando reglas encaminadas a evitar confusiones y a la vez tratar 
de unificar, en lo posible, la forma en que los diversos Centros docentes puedan 
interpretar el principio esencial que se indica del Estatuto de Formacién Pro- 
fesional. 15 de Julio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 212, p. 822.) 

[Royal Order to issue rules for the purpose of preventing confusion and rendering 
as nearly uniform as possible the interpretation by the various educational 
establishments of the fundamental principle herein mentioned which is laid down 
in the Technical Education Code. Dated 15 July 1929.] 


Real orden disponiendo que durante los meses de Agosto y Septiembre de 
cada aho se ordene por la Direccién general de Corporaciones la constitucién de 
un Tribunal especial para juzgar de la aptitud profesional de aquellos alumnos 
cuya formaciin como “Oficiales’’ o “Maestros” se considere terminada. 16 de 
Julio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 212, p. 823.) 

[Royal Order to provide for the appointment by the General Directorate of 
Corporations, during the months of August and September in each year, of a special 
board to adjudicate upon the competency of pupils whose training as “skilled 
workers” or “masters’’ is deemed to be completed. Dated 16 July 1929.] 




























Real decreto dictando las bases que se indican relativas al fomento y cuida- 
do de los intereses agricolas y pecuarios. 26 de Julio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1929, No. 208, p. 684.) 

[Royal Decree to issue rules for the promotion and defence of the interests 
of agriculture and stock-breeding. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento organico que se inserta, para la apli- 
cacién de la ley de Bases de 29 de Junio de 1911 y del Real decreto-ley de 26 de 
Julio del aio actual, por el que han de regirse las Camaras de Comercio, Industria 
y Navegacién. 26 de Julio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 215, p. 938 ; 
Erratum : No. 222, p. 1115.) 

[Decree to approve the administrative Regulations appended thereto under 
the Act of 29 July 1911 and the Legislative Decree of 26 July 1929 respecting Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Industry, and Navigation. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Real decreto-ley sobre ampliacién de la ley de Bases de las Camaras de Comercio, 
Industria y Navegaciin. 26 de Julio de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 222, 
p. 1114.) 

[Legislative Decree to supplement the Act respecting Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry, and Navigation. Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Real decreto autorizando a la Inspeccién general de Emigraci‘n para crear 300 
becas para otros tantos jovenes, de edad de catorce a diez y ocho aos, que sean o 
hayan sido alumnos de las Escuelas nacionales y hayan sobresalido en ellas por 
su laboriosidad e inteligencia, 10 de Agosto de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, 
No. 239, p. 1421.) 

[Decree to authorise the General Inspectorate of Emigration to create 300 
scholarships for young persons from 14 to 18 years of age who are pupils or ex- 
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pupils of national schools and have been remarkable for their diligence and intelli- 
gence. Dated 10 August 1929.] 


Real decreto creando en los paises que se indican Patronatos de Espaioles 
Emigrados. 1 de Septiembre de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 248, p. 1596.) 

[Decree to set up welfare committees for Spanish immigrants in the countries 
specified. Dated 1 September 1929.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que las dependencias y servicios del Ministerio de 
Trabajo y Previsién queden organizados en la forma que se indica. 26 de Julio 
de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 220, p. 1075.) 

[Decree to provide for the organisation of the offices and services of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 26 July 1929.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om viss andring i kungérelsen den 15 juni 1923 (nr 265) 
med allminna grunder for dyrtidstillagg at befattningshavare i statens tjanst. 
Den 27 juni 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 195, p. 387.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of the Notification of 15 June 
1923 (No. 265) issuing general rules concerning cost-of-living bonuses to persons 
in the service of the State. Dated 27 June 1929.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts instruktion for bergsstatens befattningshavare. Den 27 Juni 
1929. (Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1929, No. 204, p. 401.) 
[Instructions for the staff of the Mines Department. Dated 27 June 1929.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts instruktion for befattningshavarna inom statens elektriska 
inspektion. Den 27 juni 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 207, p. 407.) 

[Instructions for the staff of the State Electrical Inspectorate. Dated 27 June 
1929.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angiende handliggningen av vissa fragor rérande 
arbetarskydd ombord 4 fartyg. Den 27 juni 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1929, No. 208, p. 409.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the method of dealing with certain questions 
relating to labour protection on board ship. Dated 27 June 1929.]} 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende andrad lydelse av §§ 15 och 18 i instruk- 
tionen fér socialtyrelsen den 30 juni 1920 (nr 544). Den 27 juni 1929. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1929, No. 214, p. 427.) 

[Royal Notification to amend sections 15 and 18 of the Instructions of 30 June 
1920 (No. 544) for the Department of Social Affairs. (Questions of safety and 
hygiene on board ship to be dealt with by the Department jointly with the Board 
of Trade.) Dated 27 June 1929.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts instruktion fér kommerskollegium. Den 27 juni 1929. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1929, No. 222, p. 449.) 

[Instructions for the Board of Trade. Dated 27 June 1929.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Instruktion fér statistiska centralbyran. Den 27 juni 1929- 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 226, p. 473.) 

[Instructions for the Central Statistical Office. (Sections 26-27 : hours of work 
of staff.) Dated 27 June 1929.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Norge fran 
viss bestiimmelse i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsakring for olycksfall i 
arbete. Den 5 juli 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 237, p. 501.) 

[Notification to exempt Norwegian citizens from certain provisions of the Act 
of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) respecting insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 
5 July 1929.] 


UGANDA 


Notice No. 374 of 1929. The Native Authority (No. 2) Rules, 1929, under the 
Native Authority Ordinance (Cap. 60, Revised Laws, 1923). Dated 6 July 1929. 
(Official Gazette, 1929, No.-13, p. 343.) 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1198. Amendment of Regulations under section 
twenty-six of the Immigrants’ Regulation Act, No. 22 of 1913. Dated 29 June 1929. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LX XVII, No. 1794, p. 108.) 

Government Notice No. 1261. Amendment of Native Labour Regulations 
published under Government Notice No. 1988 of 1911. Dated 12 July 1929. (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LX XVII, No. 1796, p. 195). 


URUGUAY 


Resoluciin. Se establece el jornal que los obreros de las dependencias del 
Ministerio de Obras Pablicas acumularan durante los dias feriados. 8 de Agosto 
de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 6935, p. 490-A.) 

[Resolution to fix the wages payable to workers employed by the Ministry 
of Public works in respect of holidays. Dated 8 August 1929.] 

Decreto. Se reglamenta el trabajo del personal en la extracciOn, carga, scarga 
y transporte de arena _per cuenta de unos empresarios. 9 de Agosto de 1929. (Diario 
Oficial, 1929, No. 6933, p. 470-A.) 

[Decree to regulate the work of persons employed in the extraction, loading, 
unloading, and transportation of sand on account of contractors. Dated 9 August 
1929.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley sobre Pesca de Perlas. 15 de Julio de 1929. (Gaceta Oficial, 1929, No. 16868, 
p. 74549.) 
[Act respecting pearl fishing. Dated 15 July 1929.]| 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Invalidity Act. Dated 4 June 1929. (Sluzbene Novine. 1929. No. 161-LXVI, 
p. 1169.) 

Act to supplement section 139 of the Act of 51 July 1923 respecting civil ser- 
vants and other State employees of the civil administrative departments. Dated 
26 June 1929. (Sluzbene Novine. 1929, No. 152-LXIII, p. 1129.) 

Decree respecting the opening and closing of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments (undertakings) and the hours of work of employees. Dated 16 April 1929. 
{Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 141, p. 1085.) 

Order respecting the conditions of employment and salaries of State road 
labourers, issued under section 26 of the Act on the national roads. Dated 21 May 
1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 128-LIII, p. 1022.) 

Order respecting the conditions of service and salaries of the State inspectors 
of roads, issued under section 26 of the Act on the national roads. Dated 21 May 
1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 128-LIII, p. 1028.) 

Order respecting the organisation of the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health. Dated 27 June 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 152-LXIII, p. 1129.) 

Instructions respecting the assessment of loss of earning capacity of disabled 
ex-service men. Dated 6 July 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 161, p. 1185.) 


ZANZIBAR 


Government Notice No. 123: Rules under the Zanzibar Ports Decree (Revised 
Laws 1922 c. 25). Dated 11 June 1929. (Official Gazette, 1929, No. 1955, p. 387.) 

[New sections 18 A and B: Masters of native vessels to have certificate of 
competency. ] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Hours of Work on Board Ship. Collection of Laws, 
Regulations and Collective Agreements. Studies and Reports, Series P (Seamen), 
No. 3. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. 1929. xvi + 280 pp. 
6s.; $1.60. 

Mention has already been made in the International Labour Review (Vol. XX, 
No. 4, October 1929, p. 602) of the preliminary Grey Report on The Regulation of 
Hours of Work on Board Ship prepared for submission to the Thirteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held in Geneva in October 1929. Following 
the method adopted for the previous maritime Session of the Conference, the texts 
of the relevant Acts and Regulations and, in this instance, the material provisions 
of collective agreements have been collected in the present volume separately 
from the Grey Report. 


—— International Labour Conference. Thirteenth Session, Geneva, 1929. The 
Regulation of Hours of Work on Board Ship. Supplementary Report. Item I on 
the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1929. 19 pp. 


Contains the replies to the questionnaire concerning the hours and the practical 
organisation of work on board ship which were received too late for inclusion in 
Appendix II of the Grey Report on Hours of Work on Board Ship (cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 4, October 1929, p. 602). The replies given in the 
supplementary report are those received from the Governments of the following 
States : Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, the United States of 
America. 


League of Nations. Health Organisation. International Health Year Book 1928 
(Fourth Year). Reports on the Public Health Progress of Twenty-nine Countries 
(Thirty-five Public Health Administrations) in 1927. Series III. Health 1929. 
III.6. Geneva, 1929. 1173 pp. 


This volume differs from its predecessors mainly in regard to the form in 
which the vital and nosological statistics of the majority of the reports are presented. 
Twenty-eight standard tables have been prepared by the Health Section of the 
League of Nations in order to present to the reader the minimum of statistics 
necessary to allow him to interpret correctly the information relating to health 
conditions in the country under consideration, and to compare the health conditions 
of the various countries. All the health administrations to which these standard 
tables were communicated, with the exception of seven, have found it possible 
to use them for the purpose of furnishing returns. The reports contained in this 
volume are, therefore, to a large extent comparable. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case concerning the Payment 
of Various Serbian Loans Issued in France. Case concerning the Payment in Gold 
of the Brazilian Federal Loans Issued in France. Publications Series A. Nos. 20-21. 
Collection of Judgments. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 155 pp. 

Case of the Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex. Order 
of 19 August 1929. Publications Series A. No. 22. Collection of Judgments. 
Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 51 pp. 

—— Fifth Annual Report 15 June 1928-15 June 1929. Series E., No. 5. Leyden, 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 498 pp. 


Internationaler Christlicher Bergarbeiterbund. Fédération internationale des 
mineurs chrétiens. Protokoll iiber den 3. internationalen Kongress abgehalten vom 20. 
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bis 22. September 1923 in Miinchen. Rapport du 3™° Congrés international. Munich, 
2)-21-22 septembre 1928. 368 pp. 

VII. Internationaler Holzarbeiter-Kongress, 25.-28. Juli 1929. Heidelberg: 
Bericht tiber die Anfang 1929 veranstaltete Umfrage betreffend Verschmelzung der 
Organisationen der Bau- und Holzarbeiter. Amsterdam, 1929. 8 pp. 

Die Unfallverhiitung in der Holzindustrie. Referat von Michael Kayser. 
Amsterdam. 16 pp. 

Union internationale de la Chimie pure et appliquée. Comptes rendus de la neu- 
vieme Conférence internationale de la Chimie, La Haye, 18-22 juillet 1928. Paris. 
160 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BRAZIL 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Servico de Informagoes. 
Annuario do 1929. Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 572 pp. 


FRANCE 
Ministére de |’Agriculture. Direction de Agriculture. Office de renseignements 
agricoles. Statistique agricole annuelle, 1927. Paris, 1928. 274 pp. 15 frs. 


GERMANY 
Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
Achtundvierzigster Jahrgang 1929. Berlin, 1929. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Home Office. Report on Conferences between Employers, Operatives and Inspect- 
ors concerning Fencing of Machinery, Prevention of Accidents, First Aid and Tem- 
perature in Cotton Spinning Mills. By Eliot F. May. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 28 pp. 3d. 


Ministry of Health. The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and 
Wales, for the Year 1928. (New Annual Series, No. 8.) Tables. Part I. Medical. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 11 + 500 pp. 15s. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Socicties 
for the Year 1928. Part 1. General. Londen, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 
28 pp. 6d. 

—— Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year 1928. Part 4. 
Trade Unions. Section If. Directory and Summaries. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 33 pp. 2s. 


HUNGARY 
Office central de statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois. Nouveau cours. 
XXXV. 1927. Budapest, 1929. x11 + 342 pp. 6 pengéd. 


ITALY 

Ministero dei lavori pubblici. Comitato permanente per le migrazioni interne. 
La mano d’opera agricola e la colonizzazione in Sardegna. By Dr. Gaetano SEcHErTTI. 
Rome, 1929. 194 pp. 12 lire. 


NETHERLANDS 

Departement van Arbeid. Beknopt Verslag van de Twaalfde Internationale 
Arbeidsconferentie gehouden te Geneve 30 Mei-21 Juni 1929. The Hague, 1929. 
58 pp. 

Report on the Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference drawn 
up by Miss StEmMBERG, Doctor of Laws, Technical Adviser and Secretary to the 
Netherlands Government Delegation to the Twelfth Session of the Conference. 
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NORWAY 
Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1929. Annuaire 
statistique de la Norvége, 1929. Oslo, 1929. 266 pp. 2 kr. 


POLAND 

Ministerstwo pracy i opieki spolecznej. Sprawozdanie z dzialanosci Funduszu 
Bezrobocia 1928. Compte-rendu de Vactivité de la caisse de chémage. Warsaw, 1929. 
54 pp., tables. 


SIAM 


Ministry of Commerce and Communications. Sixth Report on the Co-operative 
Movement in Siam. Reprinted from The Record, No. 32. Bangkok, 1929. 16 pp. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Labour Department. Annual Report for the Year 1928. By E. W. F. Gilman. 
Singapore, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 32 pp. 


SWEDEN 
Socialdepartementet. Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens Verksamhet 
Ar 1928. Stockholm, 1929. 108 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Jahrbuch 1928. Berlin, 1929, 
823 pp. 


Anglo-Russian Committee. Report on the British Trade Delegation to Russia, 
March-April 1929. London, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3. 1.v + 62 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Annuaire des banquiers. France et étranger, 1929. Annuaire Favre. 23™°¢ année. 
Paris, Librairie financiére, 1929. 1484 pp. 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Psychotechnik in Oesterreich. Bericht tiber die 4. Tagung 
6sterreichischer Psychotechniker in Wien am 11. und 12. April 1928. Vienna, 1929, 


37 pp. 


Baron, Jean-Philippe. La loi de huit heures et Vorganisation industrielle du 
travail en France. Thése pour le doctorat (Sciences politiques et économiques). 
Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1929. 228 pp. 

The author sets out to ascertain whether reduction of hours of work has been 
for industry “a stimulant, an impulse—in short, a factor for technical progress ”’. 
He considers in turn the general problem of the adaptation of methods of pro- 
duction to the reduced working day, the repercussions of the Eight-Hour Act in 
France on working conditions and on production, and finally the length of the 
working day and the improvement of methods of production in coal mines. In 
his opinion, it is difficult to measure the actual part played by the Eight-Hour 
Act in the general industrial progress which has followed the war. He holds that 
it would be “too foolish” to imagine that the Eight-Hour Act is responsible for 
the fact that production has again reached the level attained before the war, or 
has even surpassed that level. In conclusion, the author protests against the 
“rigidity” of the Act and of the public administrative regulations issued under it. 


Basyn, Jacques. Les allocations familiales. Commentaire de la loi du 14 avril, 
1928. Préface by Count Carton de Wiart. Editions of the Société d’études morales, 
sociales et juridiques. Louvain, Brussels, Dewit ; Paris, Giraudon, 1929. 144 pp. 
15 frs. 

The Act which forms the subject of this pamphlet provides that contracts for 
public works shall include a clause relating to the granting of family allowances. 

Calomiris, Jean. I dodekati Syndiaskepsis tis Ergasias kai ai apofasis tis. (The 
XIIth International Labour Conference and its decisions.) Edition of the General 
Confederation of Labour. Piraeus, 1929. 56 pp. 
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A report by the Greek Workers’ Delegate to the Twelfth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. It gives a general account of the constitution of 
the Organisation and of the work of the Conference, together with a Greek text 
of various documents, including the decisions of the Conference. 


Charles-Albert. L’ Eiat Moderne, Ses Principes et Ses Institutions. Bibliothéque 
syndicaliste, VIII. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1929. 194 pp. 12 frs. 

The development of machinery and large-scale production, says the author, 
have created, alongside the State, a strong economic power which seeks to dominate 
it. The State should be reorganised so as to adapt its powers to the new conditions ; 
in particular, it should make room for representatives of industry in the State, 
and give a larger autonomy to the administrative services, as well as to local and 
district authorities. 


Comité central des allocations familiales. Neuviéme Congrés national des Allo- 
cations familiales, Tours, Blois, Namur, Angers, Cholet, 28-31 mai 1929, Compte 
rendu. Paris. 203 pp. 

The system of equalisation funds has developed in France within the last few 
years to a considerable extent, as the Ninth Congress on Family Allowances fully 
showed. The Congress dealt with different sides of the problem, including the 
legal aspect of family allowances, the position of equalisation funds since the intro- 
duction of social insurance, and their activities with regard to the housing of 
persons in receipt of allowances. 


Comité national des Conseillers du Commerce extérieur de la France. Annuaire 
du commerce international. L’annuaire bleu, 1929. Publié sous la direction de 
M. Armand MEcGLE. Paris, Société francaise d’éditions, 1929. 1328 pp. 50 fr. 


This year book, the purpose of which is to act as a guide for all import and 
export traders, falls into three parts. The first gives practical information con- 
cerning the public services, administrative bodies and organisations for commercial 
expansion, foreign trade and production, as well as the industrial and commercial 
exporters in France ; the second and third parts give similar information in more 
condensed form for the French colonies and foreign countries respectively. 


Comité pour I’ Exposition et la Semaine sociale. L’eaposition sociale et la semaine 
sociale a Helsingfors, 20-26 aovit 1928. Helsingfors, 1929, 58 pp. 


Confédération des travailleurs catholiques du Canada. Procés-verbal septiéme 
session du Congrés de la C.T.C.C. Quebec, 1928. Quebec. 83 pp. 


Deutscher Bergarbeiterverband. 1889-1929. 40 Jahre Bergbau und Berg- 
arbeiterverband. Bochum, 1929. 128 pp., illustr. 


Elekes, Désiré. La situation de la Hongrie avant et aprés la guerre dans le systéme 
des principales données statistiques. Tirage & part du Journal de la Société hongroise 
de statistique, année 1929, No. 1-2. Budapest, 1929. 92 pp. 

A statistical representation of the ethnographic, cultural and economic situa- 
tion of present-day Hungary, compared with that of the pre-war Kingdom of 
Hungary. The author particularly stresses the changes that have taken place 
in the occupational grouping of the population, in social conditions (social insur- 
ance, unemployment, housing, hygiene), in agricultural and industrial production, 
and in the balance of trade. 


Germain, José. Le Syndicalisme et I Intelligence. Organisation du travail intel, 
lectuel depuis la guerre. Bibliothéque syndicaliste. IV. Paris, Librairie Valois- 
1928. 190 pp. 12 frs. 

A general survey of the problem of trade unionism among professional workers. 
In the first part of the book the author, after considering general principles, arrives 
at the conclusion that a general federation of professional workers, clearly separated 
from the federations of manual workers, is essential. There follows a detailed 
historical account of the trade union movement among French professional workers. 
Finally, the author examines the improvements which might be made in the Feder- 


uv 
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ation of Professional Workers ; he criticises the very principles of that Federation, 
as well as those of other associations of professional workers. An appendix gives 
the replies sent in by a number of persons who were consulted during an enquiry 
made in 1919 with regard to the Federation of Professional Workers. 


Guinot, Jean. La protection légale des salaires et des appointements dans la 
faillite de Temployeur. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. vir + 125 pp. 


After giving a brief historical outline of government intervention in the interest 
of wage earners and salaried employees whose employer has become bankrupt 
and whose wages or salaries are unpaid, the author examines the present French 
practice in this matter, as based on legislation and judicial decisions. 

He discusses in turn who are the creditors privileged in this respect, what 
claims are protected and upon what conditions, and in what category the privilege 
should be placed. Finally he considers the amendments which could with advan- 
tage be made in the present legislation. 


Hadjikyriakou, André N. VWiomichaniki Politiki. Athens, Vitsicounaki Press 
1929. 67 pp. 


In this pamphlet (entitled “Industrial policy”’) Mr. Hadjikyriakou, President 
of the Association of Greek Industrial Employers, examines different aspects 
of the policy of employers’ organisations in Greece, the aims of industry as a 
whole, the protectionist system and its development, Act No. 2,948 on the 
development of industry and craftsmanship, industrial credit, commercial policy 
within the country. and the technical education of the workers. 


Index generalis 1928-1929. Annuaire général des universités, grandes écoles, 
académies, archives, bibliothéques, instituts scientifiques, jardins botaniques et zoolo- 
Ziques, musées, observatoires, sociétés savantes. Published under the direction of 
R. pE Monressus DE BaLLore. Paris, Editions Spes, 1929. 

This work of reference, which has appeared annually since 1919, contains a 
general picture of the organisation of intellectual life throughout the world. The 
first part deals with universities and colleges in all countries; the second 
refers to observatories, libraries, scientific institutions, important academies 
and learned societies in various civilised countries. The 6,500 entries in the “Index” 
are brought up to date every year by the heads of the departments concerned. 
Very complete tables, including an alphabetical list of the 60,000 scientific and 
literary persons referred to in the volume, conclude the work and facilitate reference. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. New South Wales Branch. Studies in Australian 
Affairs. By Various Authors. Edited by Persia Campse i, R. C..MILts and G. V. 
Portus. Pacific Relations Series, No. 3. Melbourne, Macmillan and Co., 1929. 
269 pp. 

This is a series of interesting and valuable studies, by competent persons, on 
Australian tendencies affecting or likely to affect Pacific relations. Among the 
subjects treated are: the Australian standard of living ; development and migra- 
tion ; the tariff policy and its effect on Australian development ; Australian loan 
and banking policies ; Australian trade in the Pacific ; a Labour view of Pacific 
problems ; the Australian Mandate in New Guinea ; and Australian policy in Papua. 


Jahrbuch des Krankenversicherungsrechis. In Verbindung mit Dr. Menrze. 
und Dr. Mou, herausgegeben von Dr. Hs. Th. Saxrcev. 14. Jahrgang, enthaltend 
Rechtsprechung und Zeitschriftenaufsiitze des Jahres 1927. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1928. x + 92 pp. 

This year book contains a record of legal decisions relating to sickness insur- 
ance in Germany and a bibliography of works on the subject. The present volume, 
the fourteenth of the series, relates to 1927. Like its predecessors, it should prove 
a reliable guide to the subjects with which it deals. 


Kaysenbrecht, R. Die genossenschaftliche Selbsthilfe der dinischen Landwirt- 
schaft. Berlin, Deutscher Schriftenverlag. 48 pp. 


Mr. Theunis, Chairman of the World Economic Conference, in summing up 
the work of the different committees of this Conference, made the following state- 
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ment with regard to agriculture: “This Conference considers that the first 
measures for the improvement of agriculture must be taken by agriculturists 
themselves—by the general adoption of better technical methods, more scientific 
organisation . . . . . and co-operation . . . . .” Mr. Kaysenbrecht, after a 
journey of investigation to Denmark and various other agricultural countries 
in Europe puts forward as an example the achievements of Danish agriculture 
in organising itself without waiting for a suggestion from the International Eco- 
nomic Conference. 


Klein, Robert. Das neue Gesetz iiber die Pensionsversicherung der Privatange- 
stellten in héheren Diensten. Mit Einleitung und Erliuterungen. Herausgegeben 
vom Einheitsverband der Privatangestellten. Prague, 1929. xvi + 132 pp. 

Contains the text of the new Czechoslovak Act on contributory pensions for 
salaried employees in private undertakings, with an introduction by Mr. Klein, 
who, by reason of his position in the salaried employees’ movement and the part 
taken by him in the drafting of the Act, is particularly well qualified to deal with 
the subject. 


Kupers, E. De twaalfde Internationale Arbeidsconferentie te Genéve. Overdruk 
uit De Socialistische Gids, Jaargang XIV, Aug.-Sept. 1929. Uitgave van de N.V. 
“De Arbeiderspers”. Amsterdam, 1929. 28 pp. 


Kurnatowski, Georges. Le mouvement coopératif en Pologne. Reprinted from 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives, January-March 1929, No. 30. Paris. 24 pp. 

The author describes the development of the three important groups of co- 
operative societies in Poland : distributive, credit, and agricultural co-operative 
societies. He also reviews the activities of the principal unions to which the co- 
operative societies are affiliated. 


La Chesnais, P.-G. Le régime agraire de la Norvége. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 
1928. 17 pp. 

Short summary in French of a book by Oscar Albert JouNnsen, written in 
Norwegian, giving a history of agrarian reform in Norway. 


League of Nations Union. World Labour Problems in 1929. A Record of the 
Twelfth International Labour Conference. No. 277. London, 1929. 54 pp. 


Lee, F.C. H., and Chin, T. Village Families in the Vicinity of Peiping. Social 
Research Department, China Foundation. Peiping, 1929. 65 pp. 

The statistical information on living conditions in China is augmented by 
the publication of this study on family budgets in several villages near Peiping. 
The data were collected by a number of students in the Social Survey Class at 
the Yenching University. Difficulties were encountered, it is stated, owing to the 
suspicion or ignorance of many of the inhabitants. 

For one village (Kua-Chia-T’un, northwest of Peiping) information was obtained 
during the period March-May 1927 from 100 families, or about 90 per cent. of 
the families in the village. The average size of family was 4.06 persons. Data are 
given as to age and occupation, average family income, earnings of the head of - 
the family, wives’, sons’, daughters’, and other members’ earnings, income in the 
form of presents, and average expenditure on food, clothing, house rent, fuel 
and light, and miscellaneous items. Statistics and descriptions are also given of 
the commodities commonly purchased, and of housing accommodation. ‘The study 
includes an account of social conditions and customs, and data illustrating the 
heavy expenses incurred for weddings and funerals. Similar information is given 
for 64 families in three other villages, the period of investigation being from 
December 1926 to the end of June 1927. 


Leese, Charles. Collective Bargaining among Photo-Engravers in Philadelphia. 
Ordinary Methods applied to an Occupation which is both an Art and a Manual 
Trade. Industrial Research Department. Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. University of Pennsylvania. Research Studies II. Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. xiv + 220 pp. $ 2.50. 
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A study of the methods used and the conditions influencing the bargaining 
relations between wage-earners and employers in the photo-engraving industry 
in Philadelphia since the formation of the Photo-Engravers’ Union in 1898. 


Lehmann, K. B. Uber die Gesundheitsverhiltnisse der Arbeiter in der deutschen 
keramischen, insbesondere der Porzellan-Industrie, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Tuberkulosefrage. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. 
Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge, 
Heft 25. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. 55 pp. 3.606 marks. 

A study of the health conditions of workers in the German pottery industry 
and in particular in the porcelain industry. Special attention is devoted to tuber- 
culosis. The work is divided into several chapters, dealing respectively with the 
origin of the study ; journeys of investigation to various undertakings in the por- 
celain industry ; statistical data referring to the German porcelain industry ; the 
nature and action of the dusts met with in these industries ; the experiments 
carried out ; statistical data on the health conditions of porcelain workers ; fresh 
research among porcelain workers in Germany ; foreign studies on the importance 
of silica, especially for workers in pottery, and of the protective measures which 
can be taken. The author concludes that workers in the porcelain industry are 
exposed to pulmonary diseases due to dust and complicated by infectious bodies, 
particularly tuberculosis infection ; consequently in certain cases there is not 
only early invalidity but also a higher rate of mortality. 


Lévy, Emmanuel. La paix par la justice. Eléments d’une doctrine du droit. 
Paris, Librairie Giard, 1929. 30 pp. 8 fr. 50. 

In these few pages of concentrated thought, the author puts forward, in opposition 
to the doctrine of civil law based on the recognition of acquired and historical 
rights, a new doctrine in which law is considered as the science of our social rela- 
tions, as the art of achieving peace through justice between individuals and also 
between States. 

It is this law, the administration of which will not be left to a few persons 
but will be shared by the masses, thanks to trade unions, the co-operative move- 
ment, social insurance and arbitration, which will lead to national and inter- 
national peace on the basis of justice. 


Lubin, Isador. The Absorption of the Unemployed by American Industry. The 
Brookings Institution. Pamphlet Series. Vol. I, 1 July 1929, No. 3. Washington, 
1929. 42 pp. 50 cents. 

This is an attempt to ascertain whether the industries and the service trades 
which have experienced so phenomenal a growth in recent years in the United 
States have been reabsorbing those workers who have been discharged from other 
industries and those who have migrated from the farms to the cities. A summary 
of the conclusions was given in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXI, 
No, 11, 9 September 1929, pp. 344-346. 


MacSay, Stephen. Les ¢tapes de l'émancipation du travail. De Fourier 4 Godin. 
Le Familistére de Guise. Gourdez-Luisant (E.-et-L.), “La Sauvagette”, 1928. 


58 pp. 


Manassero, Aristide. I sindacati come parte civile. Studi e documenti di Diritto 
ed Economia del Lavoro, Serie A. Studi N. 89. Rome, Diritto del Lavoro, 1929. 
35 pp. 3 lire. 


Maurel, Eduard. L’ingénieur social dans lentreprise. Thése pour le doctorat 
en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. 307 pp. 

The term ingénieur social was adopted by Mr. Cheysson as a translation of 
the American “social engineer”. The author of this thesis uses it, in spite of the 
opposition it has aroused, as a convenient term to designate the social worker in 
industry. The book consists of three parts, in which a clear and detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the recent development of social work in industry in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. The book contains some judicious remarks on 
American economic policy and European social legislation. There is a useful 
bibliography. 
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Merlin, Yves. Les conflits collectifs de travail pendant la guerre (1911-1918). 
Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Dunkirk, 
Imprimerie du ‘“ Nord Maritime’, 1928. 130 pp. 

A study of collective disputes in France during the war years, their causes 
and the special means adopted for preventing and settling such disputes. The 
author pays tribute to the breadth of vision and the energy of the men responsible 
for improvising the machinery then set up and regrets that practically all of it 
was swept away as soon as the war was over. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Mergers in Industry. A Study of Certain 
Economic Aspects of Industrial Consolidation. Studies in Public Policy Towards 
Business. New York, 1929. xiv+205 pp. $3. 

Mergers in industry, or the consolidation of industrial enterprises into large- 
seale industrial units, have, for the last thirty years and particularly since the 
war, been a feature of organised industrial life in the United States. It is the aim 
of this publication to examine the extent and significance of this important trend 
and, by a study of certain specific questions, to weigh the evidence as to the value 
of mergers. Do they reap exceptional profits, and, if so, do they do so at the 
expense of the consumer ? Do they succeed in reducing costs by business and 
technical efficiency ? Do they succeed in stabilising industry and the course of 
prices ? 

The analysis of the financial statements of a large number of consolidations 
in the United States shows that, while a few have struck the public imagination 
by exceptional profits, the great majority are not conspicuous in this respect. 
They are dependent, like any other business, on able management. 

As regards their contribution to productive efficiency, it is found that “the 
significance of the advantages in production shown by this study to have been 
gained by industrial consolidations can scarcely be understated”. Their increasing 
activity in the field of research is specially beneficial. 

The concentration of industry, according to the tables given covering 60 lines 
of manufacture, has been a factor tending to resist the general upward movement 
of prices. It is significant that the rise in price since 1900 in 26 lines of manu- 
facture in which consolidations have operated “was only 28.8 per cent. as 
against a rise of 117.4 per cent. during the same period in the 20 lines of manu- 
facture which have not been affected by the combination movement”’. 

The evidence also shows that consolidations have been able to smooth out 
minor, especially seasonal, fluctuations, thus leading to steadier employment, 
but that they have been powerless before the more important cyclical fluctuations. 

In short, the evidence, it is considered, enables the authors to “ justify the 
statement that in a very practical and substantial way industrial consolidations 
have been an economic benefit to the community ”’. 


Nekrassoff, N. La coopération de consommation dans l Union soviétique. Moscow , 
Centrosoyous, 1929. 72 pp., tables. 

The work gives a comprehensive survey of the activities of distributive co- 
operative societies in Soviet Russia, and describes their functions and their rela- 
tions with the different State organs, etc. The author analyses the financial bases 
of the distributive co-operative system and its possibilities of future develop- 
ment. Statistical tables illustrate the development already achieved from 1923- 
1924 to 1926-1927. 


Norwig, H. Die Angestellten-Versicherung im Saargebiet. Kurze Darstellung 
und Erldéuterung der wichtigsten Bestimmungen des Gesetzes. Dritte, durchgesehene 
und mit dem neuesten Stand der Gesetzgebung in Uebereinstimmung gebrachte 
Auflage von Emil M¢nnicu. Saarbriick, Saarbriicker Druckerei und Verlag. 


xi + 72 pp. 


Odencrantz, Louise C. The Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work, The First Volume, Job Analysis Series of the American Association 
of Social Workers. New York, London, Harper and Brothers, 1929. xvi + 374 pp. 

The American Association of Social Workers was organised in 1921. One of 
its earliest projects was an enquiry among its members, with a view to obtaining 
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information concerning their jobs, the qualifications and training required for 
them, the conditions under which they are done, and the methods employed. 
Later it undertook the publication of a series of pamphlets on similar lines prepared 
by persons representing each field of social work. In 1926, convinced that a more 
thorough study of the job of the social worker was possible, the Association decided 
to adapt the method of job analysis used in industry to a study of positions in 
social work. The investigations were planned and carried out under the auspices 
of a committee on job analysis. 

In this volume the Association presents a study of positions in three fields 
to which the case-work method is common: family, medical, and psychiatric 
social work. Miss Odencrantz analyses and describes in detail the duties and 
responsibilities, the qualifications, and the conditions of work of various types 
of social workers : the family visitor, the district secretary, the case supervisor, 
the medical social worker, and the worker in psychiatric social work. The book 
should be of great practical value to social workers. There is an excellent index. 


Pap, Dr. Desider. Abschnitte aus dem ungarischen Arbeitsrecht. Zeitschrift fiir 
Ostrecht hervorgegangen aus der Zeitschrift fiir osteuropdisches Recht und dem 
Ostrecht. 3. Jahrgang, Heft 3, Miirz 1929. Berlin, 1929. 

The article gives a useful survey of the main features of Hungarian labour 
legislation. After a historical introduction containing indications of sources, 
Dr. Pap deals with : the law of the contract of employment in its various aspects 
and the law of collective agreements, labour exchanges, the obligation to execute 
public works, labour protection (hours of work, weekly rest, night work, holidays, 
protection of women and children, ete), trade unions, labour courts, and concilia- 
tion and arbitration measures. 


Peddie, J. Taylor. The Producers’ Case for Monetary Reform. Is Great Britain 
now a Second-Rate Power ? Third Edition. London, The British Economic Fed- 
eration, 1929. 34 pp. 6d. 

Mr. Peddie maintains that the monetary system based on the gold standard is 


deceptive and that it hampers British production. He suggests that the problem 
should be dealt with (1) by adoption of the Federal Reserve System suitably 
modified in Great Britain ; (2) by a change in the incidence of taxation ; and (3) 
by stabilising agricultural prices. 


Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Dreizehnier u. vierzehnter 
Jahrgang 1926-1927. WHerausgegeben von Peter Scutack. Cologne, ‘“Gepag’’, 
Grosseinkaufs- und Produktions-Aktiengesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 
1928. ix + 611 pp. 

This year book is arranged in six parts. The first describes the means by which 
the working classes may obtain their share in the ownership and management of 
undertakings. The second furnishes comparative statistics relating to German 
co-operative societies of every kind and information on the activities of the big 
German co-operative federations, their joint organisations, and the Russian Central 
Co-operative Bank. The third is devoted to the development of the National 
Union of German Distributive Societies, and includes statistics for the period 
1908-1927, annual reports for 1926 and 1927, and reports of congresses held in 
1926 and 1927. The fourth part describes the development of the central economic 
organisations of the Union, in particular in 1926 and 1927. The fifth gives a list 
of the affiliated societies, with their address, the name and address of the president 
of the supervisory committee, and recent membership. The sixth part contains 
an alphabetical list of the districts in which the shops of the affiliated co-operative 
societies are situated. 


Schreiber, Dr. Arno. Richilinien fiir Standort, Verwaltung und Geschdfts- 
fiihrung landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften. Mit einem Geleitwort von Regie- 
rungsrat GENNEs. Berlin-Steglitz, 1929. 108 pp. 

After two chapters dealing methodically yet concisely with the definition and 
classification of co-operative societies and a third chapter briefly indicating the 
advantages of agricultural co-operation in general and of its different types, this 
work falls into two parts of almost equal size. The one studies, first of all generally 
and then for each type of agricultural co-operative society, the circumstances 
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conditioning its origin and its working : climate, soil, density and living conditions 
of the population, crops, system of land ownership, methods of agriculture, agri- 
cultural labour, economic position, etc. The other part deals with the administra- 
tion and financial organisation of the agricultural co-operative societies from the 
point of view of legal status, rules and economic conditions, with special reference 
to the problem of marketing, which is one of the most important at present oc- 
cupying the attention of German agriculture. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. Thirty-Second Annual Report 192%. Including 
Report on Methods of Regulating Wages and Working Conditions (Trade Boards 
and Joint Industrial Councils) and Report of Organisation of Women’s Annual 
Conference. Glasgow, 1929. 188 pp. 6d. 


Smith, Neile Skene. Economic Control, Australian Experiments in “ Rationali- 
sation’? and “ Safeguarding’’. Introduction by Hugh Daron, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Econ.), M.P. Studies in Economics and Political Science. No. 90 in the series 
of Monographs by writers connected with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. London, P. S. King and Son, 1929. xv + 306 pp. 

Dr. Hugh Dalton, in his introduction, says that “the special interest of the 
book lies in the synthesis which it attempts, of modern economic theory with 
Australian practice. Modern theory, in its more significant and interesting forms, 
is fastening more and more on the problems, as Mr. Skene Smith calls them, of 
‘conscious control over the economic system’. ” Laissez-faire is out of favour, and 
is altogether too simple-minded for our modern age. 

Mr. Skene Smith, after stating the need for economic control, deals with the 
theory and methods of controlling the national income : the removal of ignorance 
and inertia in order to secure a larger measure of co-operation and efficiency ; the 
encouragement of a social use of natural resources and of capital, and methods 
for overcoming the difficulties of the division of resources. These include questions 
of taxation, land settlement, and rationalisation. Monopoly and its control are 
touched upon, and also suggestions for reducing the inequality of incomes without 
adversely affecting production. A chapter is devoted to control by means of tariffs 
and bounties, pointing out that though such means of control possess certain 
advantages, their use is much too frequent and the object of the imposition is 
usually not one of disinterested control of economic welfare. Their supervision 
calls for an able and impartial commission. The discussion of the social effects 
of tariffs and bounties owes much to the analytical machinery devised by Professor 
Pigou. 

The larger part of Mr. Skene Smith’s book deals with the practical application 
of the principles discussed above in Australia, and gives most interesting facts 
on the experiences of Australia in controlling or owning single industries : control 
of brown coal in Victoria, of water-power in Tasmania, control of ports, of the meat 
industry, and in particular of the sugar industry after the 1924 agreement. The 
Australian tariff policy and the protection and encouragement of labour by legisla- 
tion, the control of monopoly, and the partial control of groups of industries and 
of single industries are discussed at length. The spread of economic knowledge 
is commented upon and indications are given of the sources of information available 
on Australia. 

This book contains a wealth of information, carefully sorted, and analysed 
from the objective standpoint of economic theory. 


Spreng, Dr. H. La sélection professionnelle et son utilité sociale. ‘These pré- 
sentée & la Faculté des Sciences économiques et sociales de ’ Université de Genéve. 
Neuchatel et Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1929.. xxi + 148 pp. 

The author of this work, who is a lecturer at the University of Neuchatel and 
Director of the Psychotechnical Institute at Bienne, has compressed into this 
one volume the result of his reflections and practical experiments during ten years 
in the selection of workers. His work, the various chapters of which deal succes- 
sively with vocational selection as at present practised, a general outline of syste- 
matic selection and the technique and organisation for social purposes of such 
systematic selection, is an excellent general outline of the problem. It is usefully 
supplemented by two appendices, the first describing in detail the “ Zurich method ”’ 
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of selecting workers and the second describing the organisation of vocational 
guidance in the Canton of Zurich. The volume concludes with a bibliography and 
an index of authors and subject-matter. 

While putting forward no ideas which are very new to the specialist, Dr. Spreng’s 
work, which is clearly inspired by previous publications by the heads of the Psycho- 
technical School in Zurich, Messrs. Suter and Carrard, will nevertheless give a great 
number of practical examples and valuable suggestions to all who are interested 
in the “ human factor” in life ; headmasters of schools, managers of public and 
private undertakings, establishment officers and social officials. 


Svenska Arbetsgifvare Féreningen. Kalender I Maj 1929. Stockholm, 1929. 
386 pp. 

Directory of the Swedish Federation of Industrial Employers’ Associations 
for 1929. 


Syndicat général de |’industrie cotonniére frangaise. Assemblée générale tenue 
le 18 juin 1929. Statuts. Annuaire des Membres du Syndicat général. Renseigne- 


ments statistiques. Paris, 1929. 189 pp. 


Tanzler, Dr. Fritz. Durch Besitz zum Arbeitsfrieden. Eine sozialpolitische 
Untersuchung tiber Aktienbeteilung der Arbeitnehmer und Werksparkassen. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing. 128 pp. 

Mr. Tinzler advocates labour copartnership, and in particular schemes con- 
sisting in the issue to members of the staff of share capital, as a means of attaining 
industrial peace. He deals with the theoretical basis of copartnership and the 
practical results obtained in the United States, Germany and other countries. 
He considers that works savings funds should be established to prepare the way 
for the introduction of copartnership. 


Tarife und Bedingungen der privaten Krankenversicherung, 1929. Berlin, 
Deutsche Versicherungs-Zeitung. vii + 120 pp. 


Tarraf, Chams-Eldine. La restriction au droit de gréve en Angleterre. These 
pour le Doctorat en Droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1929. 182 pp. 

A study centring around the general strike of 1926 and the “ Trade Disputes and 


Trade Unions Act ” of 1927. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirty-Ninth Annual Report. Year 1928. Johan- 
nesburg, 1929. 172 pp. 


Union des Chambres d’Agriculture de Roumanie. Les Chambres d’agriculture 
en Roumanie. Organisation et activité. Bucarest. 62 pp. 

This little book gives an account of the activities of the Union of Chambers of 
Agriculture in Rumania during 1928, and the text of the Act of 1925 creating 


Chambers of Agriculture. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Derde Verslag. Juli 1928-Juli 1929. 


The Hague, 1929. 171 pp. 
Annual report (July 1928-July 1929) of the Federation of Dutch Employers. 


Wissel, Rudolf. Des alten Handwerks Recht und Gewohnheit. Herausgegeben 
von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Deutsche Handwerkskultur durch Dr. Konrad 
Haum. Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth, 1929. xxxv + 591 pp. 

Having observed the survival of traces of certain old customs among German 
handicraftsmen’s organisations, the author decided to investigate their origin. 
In the course of some thirty years he collected a large amount of material relating to 
the history of handicraftsmen and their customs: old documents drawn from 
archives, history of different guilds, and oral traditions. This material is to serve 
as the basis of an important work, this first volume of which has recently appeared. 
It contains a history of handicrafts, their origin, development, and early struggles ; 
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a description of the different stages in the training of the handicraftsman, and an 
account of his position in mediaeval society. A large part of the book is devoted 
to the guilds, their importance in the life of the handicraftsman, their activities 
in the economic and social spheres, and the range of their powers. A number of old 
documents are reprinted in the text. 


Woycicki, Aleksander. Dzieje Robotnikow Przemyslowych w Polsce. Warsaw, 
Ksiegarnia Hoesicka, 1929. 

The Abbé Woycicki, formerly President of the Labour Protection Committee 
of the Polish Diet, and a personality well known for his activities at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, has recently published “The History of Industrial 
Workers in Poland”. The author goes back to the earliest times of Polish history 
when craftsmen were at the height of their development, and shows that there 
was already a tendency for these workers to organise themselves for the defence 
of their interests. He deals next with what he calls the manufacturing population 
and treats at length the question of the growth of the real working class during 
the industrialisation of Poland. Coming finally to the question of workers in large- 
scale industry, he points out the factors which lead to the constant growth of the 
working class, refers to the problem of wages and the protection and organisation 
of the workers, and concludes the volume by a brief outline of the labour question 
during and after the war. 


Zehn Jahre deutscher Republik. Ein Handbuch fiir republikanische Politik. 
Edited by Anton Erkerenz. Berlin-Zehlendorf, Sieben Stibe-Verlag, 1928. 


xut + 570 pp. 

This collection of articles, contributed by prominent German Democrats, 
is an attempt to convey an adequate impression of conditions in Germany during 
the first ten years of republican government. The opening chapters of the book 
are devoted to a general historical survey and an account of the réle of the Demo- 
eratic Party. These are followed by summaries of political, social and economic 
conditions. The following are contributions of special interest to students of labour 
questions : “ German Social Policy ’”» (ERKELENz) ;“ The German Women’s Move- 
ment ” (Helene LANGE); “ The Trade Union Movement ” (Gustav ScuNEIDER) ; 
“Organisation of Civil Servants” (A. Bartrotp); “ Housing ’’(Marie Baum) ; 
“Communal Policy ” (Gustav Bogss). 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine, Jahrbuch. Siebenundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang 1929. Erster Band. Herausgegeben von August Kascu, Hamburg, 1929. 
xv + 670 pp. 

The first chapter of this year book is devoted toa memoir of Heinrich Kaufmann, 
who died in July 1928. The second chapter is, as usual, a description of the struggles 
which the distributive co-operative societies have undergone in the economic 
sphere. 

The chapter on co-operation and the economic system contains opinions on all 
questions of economic life from the point of view of distributive co-operative 
societies ; a considerable part of this chapter is devoted to the work of the Joint 
Committee of German Co-operative Federations. Succeeding chapters describe 
the position of the German Co-operative movement, and of the most important 
German Federations of Co-operative Societies, the work of the Central Union of 
German Distributive Societies and that of the Publications Society of the distribu- 
tive co-operative societies. 

The appendix contains the report of the mutual insurance funds of the Central 
Union, the report of the Education Committee of the Central Union, an abstract 
of the accounts for 1928 and of the budget for 1929, and graphs showing the develop- 
ment of the Central Union since its creation. 

Finally, the volume contains 147 statistical tables. 


Zionist Organisation. The Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish National 
Home. Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home, 1928, 
submitted by the Zionist Organisation to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for the Information of the Permanent Mandates Commission. June, 1929. 
London, 1929. 40 pp. 
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International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. Alliance 
Internationale pour le Suffrage et l’Action Civique et Politique des Femmes. Welt- 
band fiir Frauenstimmrecht und Staatsbiirgliche Frauenarbeit. Report of the Elev- 
enth Congress. Rapport de lonziéme Congrés. Bericht des elften Kongresses. Berlin, 
17-20 June 1929. London. 320 pp. 4s. 


Commercial Code of Japan. Translated by J. E. de Becker, D.C.L. Kobe, 
J. L. Thompson ; London, Butterworth and Co, 1927. vir + 280 pp. 


Daszynski, S., and Radopolski, Ian. Impérialisme contre communisme. Le 
complot économique, politique et militaire contre l Union soviétique. Paris, Bureau 
d@éditions, 1929. 238 pp. 12 frs. 


- Information Service on International Affairs. The Hungaro-Rumanian Dispute. 
The Opiants’ Case before the League. Part I (1929-1927). By Mrs. Edgar DuGpDaALr. 
1928. Part II (1927-1929). By Muriel Currey. London, 1929. 24 pp. 6d. 


La Hongrie et la civilisation. Wistoire, géographie, ethnographie, constitution 
et rapports internationaux. Rédigé avec la collaboration de plusieurs auteurs francais 
et hongrois, par Georges LuKacs. Préface de Jéréme et Jean THaraup. Avec 
3 cartes et 29 planches hors texte. Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1929. 430 pp. 


Pascaud, Dr. Christiane. L’¢volution de la contribution mobiliére et son organisa- 
tion actuelle dans la ville de Nantes. Savenay, Roumegoux et Cie., 1929. 147 pp. 


Riou, Gaston. Europe, ma patrie. Lettre-préface de Raymond Porncar®. 
Bibliothéque Syndicaliste ; Paris, Librairie Valois, 1928. 184 pp. 12 frs. 





ERRATA 


ERRATA 


1929, Vol. XX 


No. 3, September: “The Twelfth Session of the International Labour 
Conference.” 
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Page 352, line 8 from end of page, for “12%” read: ‘*124, 


No. 2, October : “Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal- Mining 
Industry in 1927.” 


Page 540, second text table, under the heading * Metric tons ”’ 
add : (in thousands). 


Page 540, line 2 from end of page, for “1,283,088” read : 
1,283,088,000. 


Page 541, line 1, for “ 544,725” read : 544,725,000. 


Page 555, text table, Saxony, first column of figures, for ‘*21.1” 
read : 12.1. 


Page 547, line 2 from end of page, for * the following table”’ read : 
the table on page 549. 
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